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Sharpening Methods to Meet Present Needs 


Fiorence R. Day 


AR is a major disaster which affects 

the lives of all of us to a greater or 
less degree. Individuals and families bear 
the brunt as the usual emotional and social 
equilibrium is upset and dislocations are 
imposed on the familiar way of life. Case 
work immediately reflects the impact of 
every national crisis that strikes deep into 
human emotions. In the long view we look 
over the past and count the gains that have 
been made in case work practice during 
periods of stress. These national crises 
have added to our knowledge, deepened our 
understanding, and spurred us to greater 
helpfulness. 

For some of us who have lived through 
these periods, when it seemed that our 
beliefs were being fundamentally attacked 
and the progress we had attained seriously 
threatened, there is great reassurance in such 
retrospective evaluation. What we rarely 
take into account in these reflections are the 
forces that have held case work to a steady 
course of progress. Now we are caught in 
the maelstrom of another crisis. Can we 
merely assume that our skills will be quick- 
ened and sharpened to add another milestone 
in enriching the quality of our service? 
Quicker work does not assure better work. 
To sharpen implies more exacting discipline, 
greater precision, more purposive direction. 
What safeguards can we erect to assure 
gains of this nature, and what pitfalls must 
we avoid lest quickening and sharpening 
give way to mediocrity and superficiality? 


Changing Realities 

Case work has no justification unless it 
can be geared to meet the needs that clients 
bring from the reality of their daily living. 
It seems just yesterday that reality appeared 
in the shape of morale lowered by unem- 
ployment, hopes and plans stymied by 
curtailed income, childhood dependency pro- 
longed through lack of opportunity to assume 
adult responsibilities, families held together 
involuntarily, hampered from freedom of 
individual movement. The reality of today 
demands reorientation to an almost com- 
plete reversal of circumstances. Financial 
resources facilitate hasty planning and 
frequently unwise action. 

In cases of marital discord, a separation 
with or without legal advice is established 
before there is time to study the potentials 
for reconciliation. Perhaps a well-dressed, 
middle-aged man requests a social agency 
to arrange a plan of separation and support 
for his wife and children. For the first 
time in his married life he is earning an 
adequate wage and so feels he does not have 
to tolerate his wife’s domineering any 
longer. 

Parents make placement plans through 
independent selection of boarding homes 
with ensuing failure to take into considera- 
tion all that is involved in modern child- 
placing methods: by way of preparing chil- 
dren for the separation, matching homes to 
individual needs, and subsequent work with 
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foster parents. The following instance 
typifies this kind of impulsive activity : 

A young married woman of 23, following the 
induction of her husband, requested placement of 
her three small children, two of whom were 
illegitimate. When it was suggested that time 
be taken to consider various plans, she took 
matters into her own hands, first leaving the 
children with a neighbor, then bringing in a 
young girl to care for them, then moving into 
a trailer camp with a friend who would be at 
home during the day. When none of these 
plans proved satisfactory, she shipped the children 
off to her mother, although earlier she had indi- 
cated that the mother was quite incapable of 
caring for them and openly rejected the two 
illegitimate children. This young woman’s earn- 
ings from her work and allotment from her 
husband left her free to act at will. 


Another prominent reversal in present- 
day reality is the lure of immediate satis- 
factions weighed against the uncertainty of 
the future. It is not surprising, then, that 
interest in long-range planning is impeded. 
A boy of 16, who had secured a job in a 
war plant during the summer which paid 
$62 a week, was in this dilemma. His 
listless, apathetic school work in the fall led 
the principal to discover that he was con- 
tinuing to spend eight hours on his job and 
six hours in school. The usual difficulties 
of adolescence are accentuated here not only 
by the lure of such disproportionate earn- 
ings for a 16-year-old, but by the apparent 
futility of educational planning when military 
service looms immediately ahead and by the 
upsurging of aggressive reactions unleashed 
by the hostilities of war. 

The family, in sharp contrast to the earlier 
involuntary cohesion, is today torn asunder. 
Separation often occurs before the family 
unit has been stabilized long enough to know 
what satisfactions and adjustments may lie 
in store. Young girls married only a few 
months before the induction of their hus- 
bands follow the more familiar single way 
of life, living with girl friends, continuing 
earlier patterns of social life and employ- 
ment. The oversolicitous attitude toward 
servicemen brings impatience and_ intoler- 
ance on the part of relatives and the com- 
munity, particularly when young children 
of these recent marriages are left to the care 
of others. Accusations of promiscuity and 
neglect of children, often quite unjustified, 


precipitate marital misunderstandings and 
cause connections with relatives to be sev- 
ered at a time when affectional supports are 
most needed. 

Some wives of servicemen, long caught in 
unhappy marriage situations, are deterred 
from giving expression to their true feelings 
about having their husbands away now be- 
cause neighbors and friends sympathize with 
their loss and glorify their patriotic sac- 
rifice. One woman who forcibly denied that 
difficulty in the marriage situation accounted 
for the sudden enlistment of her husband, 
which left her with the care of five children 
(one a helpless cripple), finally blurted out 
that she had been miserably unhappy for 
sixteen years—the entire period of her mar- 
ried life. Fear of social disapproval holds 
back the admission of real feelings. 

In other words, the most striking change 
in the reality of today as compared with 
that of only a short time ago, is the sense 
of urgency, and the insistence of the time 
factor which presses for temporary solution. 
Emotions of guilt and anxiety which moti- 
vate the desire and need to come to grips 
with personal difficulties are drained off into 
impulsive behavior that brings immediate 
satisfactions. The existence of earlier diffi- 
culties is denied, facing future difficulties 
is suspended. Why worry today over out- 
comes that circumstances may alter tomor- 
row? The mobility of a global war that 
has telescoped geographic distances so radi- 
cally is reflected in a restlessness and moving 
about so that people do not “stay put” 
for considered planning. The sense of ur- 
gency is intensified by community pressure 
as the community has become problem- 
conscious, apprehensive, and insistent on 
immediate action. 


The New and the Old 


The reality needs of the client in wartime, 
as evidenced even in these few illustrations, 
are indeed different from needs experienced 
in peacetime. Their nature and momentum 
seem to erect both real and artificial barriers 
to discovering and working on more funda- 
mental problems. But if we pause long 
enough for a closer look at the surface 
manifestations, they are readily recognized 
as symptomatic of long-standing personality 
difficulties. The hazards of war are veritable 
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touchstones for disclosing underlying emo- 
tional conflicts. Separation from loved ones, 
fear of loss, uncertainty and suspense, over- 
work and fatigue, frustration and restriction, 
aggression aroused by enemy hostility but 
having no acceptable outlet in civilian life— 
all these are threats that strike directly to 
reactivate pain experienced earlier from like 
attacks. 

Problems with which we are thoroughly 
familiar appear in new guise as they take 
on the external forms and language of the 
times. Reorientation to new reality factors 
upsets the ability to distinguish between 
what is new and what is old. In the present 
crisis it is especially hard to keep this per- 
spective because personally we are more 
closely identified with the identical expe- 
riences that are affecting the lives of our 
clients. It is easy to be trapped into accept- 
ing the urgency of the client for a quick, 
practical decision and into believing that 
needs are only temporary or that clients 
do not want help with their real problems. 

This is one of the superficialities that 
threaten to dilute the quality of our helpful- 
ness. Again and again it is clear that the 
client does not know what he wants, that 
he is not satisfied with hasty solutions, that 
his inner discomforts persist, and that he is 
really worried about future outcomes. When 
we fall into the pattern of merely following 
the client’s leads, of condoning and support- 
ing his impulsive moves without a substantial 
basis for determining a beneficial course of 
action; when our understanding and appre- 
ciation go no further than sympathy with 
momentary distress, we offer no more in 
case work service than the client would 
secure from any kind and interested friend. 
We do not really meet needs and neither 
client nor worker is really satisfied. 

Workers who have not been stopped by 
responding to the initial request alone, but 
have looked for the real sources of the dis- 
comfort, have experienced the gratification 
of offering increased helpfulness. The fol- 
lowing situation illustrates the danger of 
seeing only the initial request. 


The foster mother of a 20-year-old boy came 
to the family agency with the request that a 
letter be written to the draft board supporting 
the application for exemption of her son. For 
some years her 64-year-old husband had been 
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practically helpless as the result of a paralytic 
stroke. Two older sisters of the boy had married 
and left the city. The family was dependent 
for support on a small grocery store. The boy 
had taken over the running of the store and 
its success was absolutely dependent on his con- 
tinuing. His foster mother simply could not get 
along without him as she never could figure 
rationing stamps and government taxes. 


The explicit urgent quality of this request 
at once aroused anxiety in the young 
worker—anxiety because she was caught by 
the demand for decisive action on the part 
of the woman, by uncertainty as to policy 
on the part of the agency, and by doubt 
as to her patriotic responsibility not to foster 
a draft evasion. Completely at sea with 
these conflicting pulls, she sought the super- 
visor for support in a decision limited en- 
tirely to the question of whether or not 
to write the letter. The tried and true 
principles of case work had been lost to 
sight. 

Under skilful questioning by the super- 
visor, material about the individuals and 
their problems (some of which was recorded 
in the initial interview, but much of which 
had been excluded as irrelevant) was patched 
together as follows: 


“Herbert was the youngest of three children of 
English birth, all of whom were taken when 
quite young by these foster parents. The foster 
mother had not wanted the little boy but was 
forced to take him because she did want the two 
girls, and the child-placing agency had refused 
to separate the children. Unfortunately, the 
mother had made no effort to conceal her pref- 
erence for the girls. Since the illness of the 
father and the departure of the girls, Herbert 
had become the mother’s fortification against 
loneliness and the financial collapse of her source 
of livelihood. The worker had asked the mother 
how Herbert felt about going into service and 
she had reluctantly admitted that sometimes he 
does act as if he would like to go. But she had 
waved this aside with the emphatic remark, “ Of 
course he realizes he can’t go. He knows he has 
to stay to look after the business.” 


Encouraged by the supervisor to look 
beyond this surface request to the real needs 
of this boy, we find the entanglement in 
family relations with which case workers are 
by now so thoroughly familiar. The usual 
adolescent conflict of attachment to parents 
and desire for emancipation is heightened 
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by the boy’s sense of obligation to these 
foster parents in their personal crises, and 
by an identification with the country of his 
birth and the country of his adoption in 
the international crisis. The struggle for 
personal independence and emotional ma- 
turity in the boy is essentially bound up 
with the conflict between passivity and 
activity. 

Emotional security and emotional free- 
dom in the family situation are the source 
of achieving a harmonious balance between 
aggression and submission. Where emo- 
tional needs have not been fulfilled, the ac- 
cumulated hostility and guilt hold the 
individual back with the repression of the 
aggressive drives. The war puts an added 
premium on the capacity to release aggres- 
sive tendencies and to direct aggression to 
the outside. Thus the war acts as a 
participant in the conflict, threatening the 
boy’s masculinity from the outside as the 
family involvement threatens from within. 
The problem for case work is to help the 
mother and the son to evolve a better rela- 
tionship—one that will ultimately bring 
greater satisfaction to both. This is not 
an easy assignment and requires all the 
knowledge and skill that case work service 
has built up. This case might never have 
come to an agency in peacetime for the 
family had worked out its problem of self- 
sufficiency, even though at the expense of 
the boy’s self-development and the mother’s 
fundamental security. The war is bringing 
to the fore many such problems, inherent in 
our culture, accentuated by the realities 
of war. 


Basic Principles Hold 


The problems that come to peacetime 
agencies in war are essentially the problems 
of peacetime, complicated rather than simpli- 
fied by the war impetus of haste, urgency, 
mobility, and action. It is certainly doubtful 
whether case work service can have more 
than superficial value unless its essential 
elements can be sustained in spite of pres- 
sures. Adherence to validated principles 
of case work in a crisis situation will hold 
the case worker to a steady course of action. 
It is not easy to “establish a relationship,” 
that is, to gain an emotional foothold of 
confidence and trust, when worker as well 


as client is caught by the same impact of 
haste and action. Failure to secure adequate 
facts and history which give insight into 
motivation is an easy regression under stress, 
Orientation to diagnosis is the only reliable 
basis for substantiating a course of action 
when the present situation is full of current 
and future uncertainties. Floundering and 
indecision are part and parcel of the conflict 
and anxiety that accompany guess-work 
planning. When there is a true perspective 
of the way in which the unsettled struggles 
within are projected into the external vicis- 
situdes, treatment handling can be natural, 
firm, directed with purpose and a high degree 
of accuracy. 

Thus, if the techniques of case work are 
to be sharpened and quickened—and this 
is hardly a matter of voluntary choice under 
the forces of an increased tempo—this must 
be achieved without circumventing these 
essentials. An emotional bridge must be 
established in initial contacts or the oppor- 
tunity to be of service is lost. We must 
reach out with warmth, a readiness to be 
helpful in practical ways, and a perspicacity 
to see beyond surface needs. Responsibility 
must be assumed for a more consciously 
directed effort to secure significant material 
with greater rapidity and accuracy. Treat- 
ment handling must become more natural 
and flexible, with greater freedom to provoke 
thoughts and feelings, to point out conse- 
quences, even to give timely advice and 
suggestions. Trends such as these in case 
work practice were emerging without benefit 
of the war. That the war has acted as a 
spur to quicken the tempo in these direc- 
tions is unquestionable. What is question- 
able is whether we will have the stamina 
to conserve the best that has been developed 
in case work practice or whether we shall 
fall overboard into a sea of unsubstantiated, 
unfocused busyness. 


A Challenge to Supervision 

This challenge which is presented to case 
work today is dependent for its fulfilment 
on modification of techniques without loss 
of momentum in the quality of standards. 
This presupposes experienced practitioners 
who are firmly grounded in principles and 
skills. The experienced worker is equipped 
to take short cuts or to work with greater 
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intensity while avoiding superficiality and 
mediocrity. 

This brings us face to face with the reality 
of the personnel situation today. Shortage 
of personnel is the cry heard on every side, 
with rapidity in turnover equal in gravity 
to reduction in numbers. The most severe 
loss in the peacetime agency is among super- 
visors and experienced staff. The induction 
of inexperienced staff, of untrained workers 
to fill the gaps and the pressure to take 
larger student units to build a reserve pool 
place a correspondingly heavy strain on 
supervisors. Too rapid advancement to 
supervisory positions—often against the 
worker’s wishes—lessens the opportunity to 
prepare for the teaching function that 
differentiates practice from supervision. 

When the supervisor is working under 
pressure, the needs of the learner must take 
first place in the discriminate use of time 
and skill. For the young worker, freedom 
to respond to the client’s moods is largely 
dependent on security with the supervisor 
who is able and willing to carry much of 
the anxiety. Ability to establish diagnosis 
comes only after repeated experience with 
a wide range of personality patterns. Firm 
and consistent treatment handling cannot 
be expected without support and reinforce- 
ment from the supervisor. The following 
case illustrates the continuous kind of sup- 
port needed by a young worker from the 
supervisor if the worker is to withstand 
pressure and develop in the learning process 
to greater self-reliance and self-sufficiency. 

Mrs. Caplan came to a child-placing agency 
with a request—or rather a demand—for place- 
ment of her two young children so that she 
might go to Mississippi where her husband was 
in camp, and be free to follow him if he were 
transferred. She was living in one hotel room, 
having stored her furniture ready to start. As 
various alternatives were proposed by the worker 
and attempts made to weigh the effects of this 
plan on the children and herself, she would only 
lift her head in a weary, defiant, and childish 
manner, repeating “I just want to place the 
children for a year or so and go to Mississippi. 
If you can’t place them, I will do it privately.” 
With savings from recent work, allotment from 
her husband, and assurance of work in Mississippi, 
Mrs. C was quite free to act on her own plan. 


The case was assigned to a recent school 
graduate who had had only a few months’ 
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professional experience. The client-imposed 
pressures of urgency, determination, and 
freedom to act; the factor of geographic 
distance and freedom to move therein; the 
potential consequence of a long-time place- 
ment or virtual desertion of the children; 
the practical difficulty of finding a suit- 
able foster home—all these cannot fail to 
arouse anxiety in the case worker. The 
first essential is to build an emotional bridge 
between Mrs. C and the case worker, if 
for no other reason than to hold Mrs. C 
from hasty independent action. Such rela- 
tionships can be established only when the 
worker is free in her own emotional re- 
sponses—free to like Mrs. C in spite of 
her poor judgment and the conflicts she 
causes the worker, free from an overidenti- 
fication with either Mrs. C’s distress on the 
one hand or undue apprehension for the 
children on the other. The supervisor 
lessens the worker’s anxiety by accepting 
the mother’s plan as plausible in the face 
of the realities of today and gives the worker 
perspective by clarifying the gaps in under- 
standing which must be filled in before a 
decision can be made. 


Placement was no innovation to Mrs. C. After 
her father’s desertion when she was one year 
of age, the early years of her life had been spent 
in homes selected by her mother. For a period of 
some eight years, and until she was 15, she lived 
with one foster mother who offered her “ house- 
work and no affection,” as she put it. The foster 
mother was living with a man half her age, 
and accused Mrs. C of having an affair with 
this man, which Mrs. C maintains was unfounded. 
She describes herself as being skinny and unat- 
tractive, afraid of men, a real prude. If she went 
out with a boy, he never came back a second 
time. After returning to her mother, she met a 
Mr. Jones in a lunchroom. He was the first 
person who ever showed her affection. After he 
had been away for a period and returned, she 
was so glad to see him she didn’t care what 
happened. Then she found she was going to have 
a baby. Mr. Jones was irresponsible, offered to 
marry her only if she would have the child 
adopted, and later failed to meet his payments 
set by the court. 

At one year of age, the child, Shirley, was 
placed in a foster home, as her mother had been 
before her. At this time the mother met Mr. C, 
who was living apart from his wife but had never 
secured a divorce because of his fondness for his 
10-year-old daughter. When Mrs. C became preg- 
nant with his child, Mr. C secured a divorce 
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and married her, four months after the birth of 
David, and legally adopted both children. 


It was not easy to elicit this material from 
Mrs. C because of her resistance to discus- 
sing anything but immediate plans for place- 
ment. As the case worker deferred coming 
to a decision, hoping that Mrs. C could be 
brought to a more realistic view of her 
plans, Mrs. C’s anxiety increased markedly. 


She grew depressed and came to the office 
with eyes swollen from sleepless nights. She 
said she felt miserable and worried constantly 
about her husband; she complained that the chil- 
dren got on her nerves and she was cranky with 
them; she seemed frightened because of her lone- 
liness, and became hostile to the worker because 
of the delay. She explained her growing tension 
as due to her husband’s loneliness, his need for 
her, his rising anger that she did not come. 
Following the advice of the worker, she had 
written him that time was needed to work out 
plans as her request was most irregular, to which 
he had replied with some vehemence, “ Don’t 
they know that these are irregular times?” A 
growing fear was also expressed by Mrs. C that 
she might get into trouble again, and at one 
point she threatened the worker with the 
reappearance of Mr. Jones. 


Together the supervisor and worker 
evaluated the history which established a 
pattern of dependency resulting from ten- 
sions and unfulfilled love relations in her 
own childhood experiences. As a result 
Mrs. C clings to the one person who has 
been good to her—her husband—and pro- 
fesses an independence and determination 
revealing her own underlying fears. The 
separation is unbearable to her because it 
arouses a repetition of pain experienced 
earlier and threatens an outbreak of hostile 
behavior in keeping with the established pat- 
tern of promiscuity. It is not illogical that 
the children should be cast in the discard 
in view of the overwhelming force of her 
own needs and fears. 

With the diagnostic picture realistically 
in mind, the case worker had two alterna- 
tives: either to accede to Mrs. C’s plan 
or to attempt to restrain immediate action 
with the hope that Mrs. C would respond 
to case work treatment and eventually gain 
more insight into her own motivations. 
The second alternative did not hold much 
immediate promise of fulfilment. During the 
period of diagnostic evaluation, there was 


no indication that Mrs. C would transfer 
her dependence to the worker to deepen the 
case work relationship. The distortions of 
reality increased and the discomforts she 
experienced strengthened her determination. 

The decision to agree to her plan was 
made with a frank recognition that the 
meaning of placement to this mother was 
an evasion of responsibility consistent with 
the dependency pattern and with an accept- 
ance also of the fact that Mrs. C could be 
of little value to her children when her own 
security was threatened. Marriage, which 
was dependent on fulfilling the needs and 
wishes of her husband, offered the necessary 
defense against her own overwhelming lone- 
liness. The decision left the worker free 
to consider the children’s welfare and to 
make the best possible placement plans, 
realizing full well that the agency might be 
assuming responsibility for an indefinite 
time. Also, by being able to enter un- 
reservedly into Mrs. C’s plans, she could 
work toward develeping a stronger identi- 
fication in the relationship which might hold 
Mrs. C during the separation from the 
children. Time does not permit details in 
the continuation of the story, but Mrs. C 
returned from Mississippi after four months 
with her husband. She was again pregnant, 
which no doubt explained the return. How- 
ever, the pregnancy allayed temporarily the 
fears of her own conflicts and brought full 
concurrence from Mr. C that she should 
make a home for all the children until his 
return. 

The case was not closed as is too often 
done when circumstances give a superficial 
impression of a satisfactory solution. There 
was full awareness that the present stability 
might be punctured by a flare-up of the old 
loneliness. The case worker stands by, con- 
sciously continuing some dependency in the 
relationship, in order to be able to take 
hold more deeply should the psychoiogical 
opportunity arise. 

In this case the worker, guided by the 
supervisor, moved with sureness in planning 
because underlying motivations were under- 
stood and balanced with reality pressures. 
The emotionally dependent wife reacts with 
intense fear of permanent loss when separa- 
tion occurs. Pregnancy frequently alleviates 
the pain of separation, serving to bind the 
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husband more closely. The case worker 
must understand the complexities of emo- 
tional reactions of the dependent person in 
time of crisis and utilize appropriate meth- 
ods to sustain morale through the ensuing 
period of adjustment. Thus service to the 
client and skill in the worker develop 
concurrently. 


Short Cuts Can Be Dangerous 


Short cuts in learning have doubtful 
validity if the result is lack of thoroughness 
in the acquisition of knowledge and skill. 
With the greater need for developing self- 
reliance in case work staff who we know 
will be pushed faster to assume responsi- 
bility, the dependency needs of the worker 
must be carefully balanced with incentives 
to independent thought and action. This is 
not achieved by abbreviating the thought 
processes in learning. Independence in 
judgment and precision are gained through 
the process of articulation which clarifies 
thinking. When pressed for time there is 
a tendency to substitute the supervisor’s 
thinking for the worker’s, raising the ques- 
tions, pointing out the gaps, pulling together 
the evaluations. 

Another dangerous short cut is the tele- 
scoping of record material with the resultant 
loss of significant findings and the omission 
of the case work process. Shortage of 
stenographic service or paper may act as 
an overdue incentive to eliminate chit-chat 
conversation. and meaningless ramblings in 
records, but it will not assure preserving 
significant material if the thought which goes 
into selecting is also curtailed. Generaliza- 
tions with the omission of supporting 
evidence, whether produced in verbal con- 
ference or the written record, are of little 
value in deepening learning. Written as 
well as verbal articulation stimulates and 
clarifies the thought process and can serve 
as an ally in supplementing supervision. 

If supervisor and worker are really serious 
in the intent to accelerate learning, the 
common denominator toward this end is the 
maximum use of the time available. To 
accelerate does not mean to short-cut but 
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rather to eliminate waste and nonessentials. 
Supervisory conferences which hold to the 
business at hand will not only yield more 
progress but will elicit more respect for our 
professional integrity. A student who has 
just started field work on an accelerated 
program told of a timely incident. The 
first group meeting of the students was 
about to begin. The speaker who was to 
address the group was late. After some 
twenty minutes had passed in informal 
chatting, a student burst forth with, 
“Doesn’t she know we are the accelerating 
students ?” 

On the other side of this moral, however, 
is the danger of a too great intensity and 
concentration. Overwork, in long hours and 
shortened vacations, fatigue, irritability, and 
illness are prevalent in agency staffs and are 
not conducive to efficiency or to releasing 
qualities of acceptance, assurance, and relax- 
ation needed by workers. A compulsion 
to overwork seems to have invaded civilian 
life, perhaps as an outlet for our frustrated 
desire to drop bombs on Hitler. To be 
sure, a greater output of effort is neces- 
sary, but it is stupid to allow ourselves to 
be driven beyond the point of productive 
activity. 

The problem of pressure is not new to 
case work. In other such periods the core 
of case work survived because enough case 
workers believed in its value and practiced 
its principles, striving withal to improve 
quality. To the case worker falls the re- 
sponsibility of keeping case work on an 
even keel through this war emergency. But 
the obligation of the supervisor goes even 
beyond this. Case work involves more than 
formulae to be learned and practiced. We 
do not want young case workers mechani- 
cally efficient but shallow and disillusioned. 
In essence, case work is linked with the 
hopes and ideals for which we are fighting— 
hopes based on a deep concern for human 
happiness and rights. Thus, the task of the 
supervisor is a threefold one—to transmit 
the best experience of the past, to meet 
the needs of today with realism, and to 
shape the form and stature of the case work 
of tomorrow. 
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Recruiting for Social Work 
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LL supervisors and executives in social 
agencies know the urgency of the need 
for personnel. For many months we have 
observed a dwindling supply of available 
workers and in many communities, where 
agency programs have expanded because of 
wartime needs, the situation is acute. Un- 
less personnel—and good personnel—can 
be obtained quickly, agency progress and 
the development of social welfare programs 
will suffer. This is not a new problem in 
social work. We have probably never had 
anything like a sufficient number of well- 
trained workers to carry out even the pro- 
grams that have been administratively set 
up. We have all of us seen too many 
examples of welfare programs that have 
broken down because of inadequate or poorly 
equipped personnel. From 1934 through 
1941 enrolment in graduate schools showed 
a steady though slow decline. Statistics for 
1942 and 1943 will show little variation 
from that trend. 

Some of the national agencies have already 
set up recruiting programs designed to solve 
this problem. It is urgent that their activity 
be supplemented by more vigorous partici- 
pation on the part of both individual agen- 
cies and practicing case workers. There 
have probably never been more vocational 
opportunities for young people than there 
are today. A number of organizations 
already have set up exceedingly attractive 
recruiting programs—the Waves, Wacs, and 
the nursing profession are among this group. 
Anyone who listens to the radio is well 
aware that every day brings a series of 
cleverly worded appeals to both high school 
and college graduates, and it is well to keep 
in mind that all these groups are interested 
in attracting the very same people that we 
in social work are interested in. 

How can we in social work first interest 
these young people in our own profession 
and then get them enrolled in a graduate 
or preprofessional course? A nation-wide 
program of recruiting for social work per- 


sonnel would seem to be the best solution, 
and it is of interest to note that steps are 
already under way to establish one.? But 
if such a program is to be successful there 
will have to be more conscious and respon- 
sible participation on the part of social 
agencies and the schools of social work. The 
scarcity of personnel affects everyone in 
the social work field. Each one of us should 
assume some responsibility for meeting this 
emergency. A national committee can con- 
tinue the compilation of material as to local 
and national personnel needs. It can pro- 
vide historical and statistical material and 
pamphlets, which can be distributed to 
prospective recruits. All this can be put 
into recruiting kits available to individuals 
making speeches or doing counseling. But 
much of this material must come from the 
schools and the agencies; otherwise it will 
lack the vitality and freshness that mark 
the difference between a dull compilation of 
facts and a living, eloquent document. 


Our Best Foot Forward 


We shall also have to streamline our own 
thinking about recruiting and discard a lot 
of our present self-consciousness about the 
ways and means of recruiting in a profes- 
sional and dignified manner. Social workers 
do have a certain tendency to attempt to be 
all things to all people. This has led us 
into some conflicts in the past. That same 
danger can be present in setting up a recruit- 
ing program. Most social workers have 
had no experience in salesmanship or in 
advertising, and for them to attempt over- 
night to put on an intensive program without 
expert counseling from individuals who 
have made advertising and selling their pro- 
fession would be definitely unwise. Ob- 


1The Wartime Committee on Personnel. This 
committee includes representatives from five na- 
tional social work organizations who are working 
on problems relating to social work personnel 
for wartime needs. A sub-committee on recruit- 
ing has already assembled material for distribution 
to local recruiting agents. 
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viously this does not mean turning the 
recruiting program over body and soul to 
publicity experts. We need their advice 
but the bulk of the actual work will have to 
be done by case workers themselves. 

This brings us to another point: If we 
case workers are to be the profession’s inter- 
preters, we must learn to handle our own 
confusions more adequately than we have 
in the past. Bright, young, prospective 
workers are not interested, for instance, in 
the perennial discussions pro and con as 
to whether or not social work is a profession. 
We don’t have time now to sit down and 
have long philosophical discussions on that 
subject, or work ourselves into a state of 
anxiety as to whether we are or are not 
a profession. If we just concentrate on doing 
a good piece of case work on any of the 
responsibilities assigned to us, the question 
of whether or not we are a profession will 
ultimately settle itself. Such things are rele- 
vant to recruiting, for it is important that 
when we are out talking to prospective 
young social workers we do not give them 
the impression that we are eternally wallow- 
ing in some confusion or controversy. We 
want to tell them the things we actually 
do and the things we are sure we are com- 
petent to do. That is one of the reasons 
why a case work practitioner may make the 
best recruiting agent. 

Furthermore, when social workers are 
selected to recruit, some of us might better 
stay behind our desks and leave that job 
to our youngest and most attractive work- 
ers. What they may lack in experience and 
understanding of the field of social work 
will be made up by their enthusiasm and 
interest in the profession. Some of us who 
have lost our figures and are getting a little 
gray, and are too tired, or don’t have time 
to get out and get a permanent wave or 
our nails done when we should, may do 
better to provide the ammunition for these 
younger workers. That may seem an 
irrelevant point, but just remember that 
when the Waves or Wacs are recruiting they 
send out their glamor girls to do it. Your 
young person today when she has so many 
professions to choose from—and I say she 
because, of course, in the next two or three 
years there will not be many men available— 
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is going to choose the one that does have 

glamor and the one that sounds as if it 

will give her personal as well as professional 

satisfactions. Social work can do that, and 

we must present that side. of our profession 

even though to some of our more sober and 

dignified members it may seem almost 

irreverent. 
The young case worker has other advan- é. 

tages as a speaker, especially when the 

group to be approached is the undergradu- 

ate class. Her youthfulness becomes an 

asset in quickly establishing rapport. She 

can speak with conviction on both the posi- 

tive and negative aspects of the profession, 

and in all fairness to the potential recruit 

both should be covered. She, more ably 

than anyone else, can use her daily experi- 

ences to enrich her speech and give it con- | 

viction. Her use of case material to describe 

the responsibilities and experiences a social 

worker may have will be more dynamic 

because it is material she herself knows so 

well, and it will answer many of the ques- 

tions of a potential recruit. It is well to 

keep in mind, furthermore, that an under- 

graduate audience, the group toward which 

most of our appeals will be directed, is one 

of the most difficult audiences to approach— 

difficult because undergraduates are young 

and supercritical of the speaker and his 

speech. This is not meant in any derogatory 

sense. Most young people are idealistic, 

and at the same time realistic, too. They 

want to know about wages and hours and 

personnel practices, but they also want to 

know if in social work they can be of service 

to other people, if by becoming social work- 

ers, they can help their country as effectively 

as they could if they became Waves, Wacs, 

or nurses. They want to know something 

about the personal satisfactions, as well as 

the professional ones. Many of the under- 

graduate college group are children of the 

depression and they remember the insecuri- 

ties of those years either from personal 

experiences or from experiences of their 

parents. You will find these youngsters 

asking questions about salaries and job 

security even though they feel a little self- 

conscious and ashamed of raising such ques- 

tions. Any failure to discuss such ques- 

tions directly will cause a diminishing of 

their interest in social work. 
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A Recruiting Project 

In Minnesota last year both high schools 
and colleges were approached in a state-wide 
recruiting project. As far as I know, Min- 
nesota is the first state to have set up such 
a state-wide program. It began in the fall 
of 1942 when members of the School of 
Social Work at the University of Minnesota 
and some of the public and private agencies 
met to discuss some of the problems of 
obtaining personnel for social agencies, and 
for the schools of social work. 

As one of the first practical steps in meet- 
ing that problem, it was agreed that some 
of the agencies would set up a series of 
fellowships for second-year students. It was 
felt that while that would be a real help, 
other things must also be done to stimulate 
the interest of prospective students in social 
work. It was decided at one of our joint 
meetings to set up a special recruiting pro- 
gram, one that would be state-wide and 
would be composed of representatives from 
the School of Social Work, as well as from 
social agencies throughout the state. The 
local A.A.S.W. chapter had received mate- 
rial from the national office and was con- 
templating setting up its own recruiting 
program for the city of Minneapolis. It 
agreed to co-operate with our Committee 
on Recruiting, which was set up under the 
chairmanship of Alice Leahy Shea, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the School of Social 
Work at the University of Minnesota. One 
of the first things this committee did was 
to agree that we must make some effort 
to contact every college and every high 
school in Minnesota. There are some 530 
high schools in the state, and around 30 
colleges. 

One of the recommendations of the Re- 
cruiting Committee was that the under- 
graduate colleges be called together to dis- 
cuss the need not only for obtaining per- 
sonnel in social work but also for training 
them. These colleges had a concern parallel 
to ours in their interest in developing a 
program of preprofessional training—that 
is, an undergraduate course planned to inter- 
est people in social work and to provide 
them with a block of non-technical courses, 
courses not designed to train undergraduate 
students in case work practice but to give 
them a general and basic background of 


information that would prepare them more 
adequately for work in the graduate school. 
A number of the undergraduate colleges 
in the state agreed to provide such courses 
in their own colleges. 

One significant and interesting factor that 
came out of the meeting with the colleges 
was their strong belief that it would be 
unwise to encourage a student who was just 
graduating from college to enter social work 
practice until she had had at least one year 
of graduate training. This might be an 
answer to some of the persons both in the 
educational and practicing field of social 
work who have been fearful lest there be 
a rapid breakdown of professional training 
standards. It was interesting to us that 
this concern was expressed so emphatically 
by the undergraduate colleges. 

Our Recruiting Committee, as another one 
of its projects, wrote a bulletin describing 
social work in general and describing espe- 
cially the need for social workers in the 
state of Minnesota. This pamphlet was 
written by Louis Towley of the State Wel- 
fare Department and was submitted for 
criticism to the committee and to some of 
the students in the graduate school. 

We also had a young art student at the 
University of Minnesota design a poster for 
us. Henry Weber, who is in charge of 
publicity for the Minneapolis Council of 
Social Agencies, gave us expert advice and 
counseling in preparing the poster. As 
most social workers are inclined to do, we 
wanted to put everything about the field of 
social work into that one poster. He re- 
strained us and gave us sound advice as 
to color and content. The poster was then 
criticized by the students in the School of 
Social Work, various members of the pro- 
fession, and lay people in the community. 
We were not entirely satisfied with the 
poster, and as time goes on we will probably 
create a series of them, but this poster will ' 
be noticed, we are sure of that. 

These posters were placed in colleges and 
high schools throughout the state of Minne- 
sota. Enough pamphlets were printed to 
make it possible to distribute them to high 
school graduates who planned to go to col- 
lege and to college graduates. A speakers’ 
bureau was also set up to provide speakers 
for any group interested in learning about 
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social work. The posters and pamphlets 
for the rural sections of the state were dis- 
tributed by members of the field staff of the 
State Welfare Department. 


Reaching Younger Students 


At first thought it may seem a waste of 
time to interview a junior high school stu- 
dent who will not be available for a social 
work position for nearly ten years. But I 
would disagree. It is very true that these 
young students may well change their minds 
a dozen times in the next ten years and may 
never come into the field of social work, but 
if out of this group of young students we 
get even one or two workers ten years from 
now it may be worth our while, and we may 
be very glad to receive them. Furthermore, 
even though these high school students never 
become actual social workers themselves, 
they are going to be members of the com- 
munity, and it will not hurt at all if they 
have a better understanding of the pro- 
grams of social agencies. 

It is too early to have a complete report 
on the results of this recruiting program, 
but it is known that the enrolment in the 
Minnesota School of Social Work this fall 
held its own with last year’s figures, and 
there was a marked increase in undergradu- 
ate enrolment. More than fifty students 
entering their freshman year signified their 
intention of entering social work, as con- 
trasted with half that number two years 
ago. The Recruiting Committee can surely 
take some of the credit for this brighter 
picture. 

Another interesting experiment which 
also bears on the subject of recruiting was 
that of the Family Welfare Association of 
Minneapolis with a group of four students 
in the spring of 1943. These students were 
in the preprofessional course at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The students in this 
class of around sixty were interested in 
learning about social work but for the most 
part had not committed themselves to enter- 
ing the profession. Their backgrounds were 
varied. Almost all were juniors and seniors, 
although there were one or two sophomores 
in the group. As one of their classroom 
assignments they were required to work 
for three hours a week in some social agency. 
Around fifty students were assigned to 
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various group work and case work agencies 
in the community. 

The four students in our agency were 
assigned to one supervisor who worked out 
quite a careful program including auditing 
case conferences with the psychiatrist and 
the case supervisor, and meeting with the 
executive, the statistician, and other mem- 
bers of the staff, who discussed with them 
their varied responsibilities and the program 
of a family case work agency in the com- 
munity. Ample opportunity was given to 
them to ask questions about the program. 

At the end of their quarter’s work, when 
the students were required to write a report 
on their volunteer experience, they re- 
sponded enthusiastically. They were almost 
unanimous in requesting that in the future 
opportunity be given for-a larger number 
of volunteer hours in an agency. A sur- 
prisingly large number of students from this 
group expressed an interest in entering the 
field of social work and announced their 
intention of enrolling in the graduate school. 
Again I felt that their response might be 
an answer to any concern lest professional 
standards be lowered. More than one of 
these young students said that they felt they 
would have to have specialized training 
before they could do the kind of work being 
done by case workers in the agencies. It 
would seem, therefore, that these preprofes- 
sional courses, or at least courses giving 
general information about the field of social 
work, which would be available to all stu- 
dents in an undergraduate school, may also 
be an effective method of recruiting. 


Some General Considerations 


It is important in discussing recruiting 
to think of the whole field of social work not 
just of family case work or child welfare 
or any other specialty. In any of the recruit- 
ing in the state of Minnesota we have 
not plugged for a particular field of social 
work. We have spoken of the needs of the 
field as a whole, and in talking with stu- 
dents, we each have attempted to describe 
the needs of group work and other case 
work agencies as well as those of our own 
individual field. When we have not had 
enough information, we have taken the 
responsibility either of getting that informa- 
tion ourselves or of referring the students 
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to someone who was equipped to answer 
their questions. Nor in recruiting have we 
attempted to recruit just for the graduate 
school of Minnesota. The graduate school 
was emphatic in not wanting us to do this, 
and we all agreed that again the emphasis 
should be upon the needs of the field in 
general. As we gave out information to 
students about graduate schools of social 
work we used the pamphlet put out by 
the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, listing all the graduate schools 
throughout the country, and encouraged the 
students to write to the school they might 
be especially interested in to get additional 
information. If they were not able to get 
this we encouraged them to let us know 
so that we could try to get it for them. It 
would be most unwise for any agency to 
set up a recruiting program just for itself. 
The need for social workers is bigger than 
any specialized field. In the long run every 
field will benefit by having a well-integrated 
recruiting program including all the spe- 
cialized fields. 

There are one or two further points that 
deserve mention in this paper, although they 
cannot be discussed extensively. When we 
are recruiting, we must be concerned not 
only with numbers but also with the quality 
of the personnel we are attracting. This 
problem of selection is doubly important now 
that we know that many people may have to 
assume responsibilities before they are suffi- 
ciently mature and sufficiently well trained. 
We, therefore, need people with unusually 
strong personal qualifications and abilities. 
Both schools and agencies have a contribu- 
tion to make toward formulating more care- 
fully a description of the type of person 
who is needed in social work. Agency execu- 
tives and supervisors through years of ex- 
perience in employing, supervising, and 
evaluating social workers have some very 
good ideas as to the kind of person best 
suited to do the job. Means should be 
found for bringing this experience to the 
selection process. 

This is closely related to a part of the 
recruiting process that has not been espe- 
cially developed in this paper—counseling 
with interested prospective recruits. After 
a student has been attracted to social work 
through the recruiting program, she no doubt 


wants more specific information about pro- 
fessional opportunities than she can secure 
in just listening to speeches or reading 
folders. She wants to relate them more 
directly to her own experience and needs. 
Whether the counselor is a member of an 
agency staff or school of social work faculty, 
she will need to have considerable skill in 
interviewing in order to help the person 
who is attempting to reach a decision about 
entering the field of social work. If the 
interviewee seems to be unsuitable material 
for the profession, the counselor may have 
to redirect her interest gently but skilfully. 
Ordinarily this would not be the responsi- 
bility of the counselor unless she is a member 
of a school of social work faculty. But if 
the recruit’s limitations are too striking, 
the kindest thing would be to discourage 
her as early as possible. 

A final warning. It is possible, of course, 
to plan a program merely around the 
present wartime needs; there is plenty 
of material to be used. We could present 
graphic pictures of some of the tremendously 
expanded agency programs. We could call 
to the attention of the prospective recruits 
the extension of social services to new fields 
within the last two or three years, empha- 
sizing that some of this extension is due 
to war services. But there is a danger in 
putting too much emphasis upon the war 
emergency. We know if we stop to think 
that this is not the only problem social work 
is going to have to face. Our recruiting 
program will assuredly be strengthened if 
we consider not only present emergencies 
but also the personnel problem we shall be 
facing in a peacetime world. It seems likely 
indeed that the need for trained personnel 
will be even greater at the end of the war 
when both the civilian and military popula- 
tion will be making a readjustment to a 
peacetime world. At the same time social 
workers will be needed in the rehabilitation 
of wounded and emotionally ill members 
of the armed forces. All this will be super- 
imposed upon the normal flow of social prob- 
lems in several communities. Indeed, a 
permanent and consistent recruiting pro- 
gram on both a local and national scale must 
become a part of our work structure if we 
are ever to meet the responsibilities of our 
profession. 
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The Significance of Structure in the Practice of Case Work 


Hersert H. ApPTEKAR 


HE CONCEPT of structure is used in 

many fields of human activity. We 
speak of grammatical, architectural, and cul- 
tural structures, among others. In the field 
of case work, however, this term has a 
specific meaning that arises out of the very 
nature of the field. One dictionary definition 
given for the term “structure” is an ar- 
rangement of parts. Case work is a field 
of many parts. In fact, it is a field of so 
many parts that we sometimes tend to ignore 
them. Putting an emphasis upon what is 
“ generic” in case work, we often lose sight 
of the specific, or the part, and in so doing 
fail to utilize what only the part can 
contribute. 

The parts of an agency that are important 


from a structural standpoint are to be found © 


in case work policies and procedures. It 
may not matter very much to the client 
whether the worker is responsible to a 
supervisor, who in turn is responsible to a 
district supervisor, and so on. But it does 
matter whether he can get supplementation 
of his earnings if he is working, and if so 
how much this will be, or, if he is seeking 
placement of his child, how much he may 
be expected to pay toward this, or, if he is 
applying to a child guidance clinic, what 
the fee will be and how frequently he or 
the child must come. 

In other words, the structure of an agency, 
as reflected in its case work policies and 
procedures, is something that always reaches 
the client in some way. There is nothing 
abstract or abstruse about structure when 
one thinks of it in this manner. Instead, 
we can see structure as something very con- 
crete which the client meets with the moment 
he comes to a social agency, just as one 
meets with it, let us say, in walking into a 
new building. 


Appropriateness 
In the building there will be some means 
of getting from one story to another. 
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There may be an elevator, an escalator, or 
stairs. Each of these elements of archi- 
tectural structure has an appropriateness 
in certain buildings which it does not have 
in others. An escalator is generally un- 
necessary and quite out of place in a two- 
story house. In a large department store, 
however, most of us welcome it. In any 
case, it becomes necessary for us to adapt 
to the limited means for moving we meet 
with in a given setting. Some people com- 
plain about the means provided; others are 
grateful for the convenience. Many persons 
do not stop to think about such structural 
factors but instead just proceed to use them. 
Whatever our individual attitudes in rela- 
tion to such elements of structure, we always 
have a response of some kind to them and 
we always act on the basis of our particular 


response. 


Now the case worker is a kind of psy- 
chological architect. He has a certain 
limited number of structural elements at 
his disposal. If he is working on a two-story 
house, he generally will use stairs and not 
an escalator or elevator. He is limited, in 
other words, not only by cost but also by 
appropriateness. What is appropriate in one 
setting will not be in another. In fact, what 
is inherently necessary in one may not be 
at all necessary in another. The skyscraper 
is dependent upon the elevator but in the 
bungalow there is no need for it. Similarly, 
in one case work agency there will be, for 
example, a necessity for visits to the home, 
while in another visits to the home will be 
inappropriate and actually stand in the way 
of the process to be carried out. Most 
placement agencies are required by law to 
make regular visits to the foster home and 
the worker in a placement agency can put 
this inherent structural factor to very good 
use, if he analyzes the effect of the visit 
upon the foster mother, the child, and other 
members of the family, and if he then pro- 
ceeds in accordance with what he finds the 
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effect of the visit to be in the particular case. 

No two clients will react to this structural 
experience in exactly the same way. Find- 
ing out the nature of the individual reaction 
to this common experience therefore becomes 
the case worker’s task. He will visit in 
every case, but he will expect many indi- 
vidual and even unique reactions to this 
uniform activity of his own. The activity 
is set for him by the agency. He alone, how- 
ever, must observe and adapt to individual 
reactions to this activity. 

In an agency of a different type, the 
activities of the worker, as determined by 
the structure of the agency, will be different. 
In parole work, for example, there often 
is a requirement that the parolee report at 
certain times to his parole officer. The 
parole officer knows that there are countless 
individual responses to this matter of coming 
to see him. A part of his attention, there- 
fore, should always be focused upon this. 
If he is skilful, he will utilize this particular 


structural element (which some other work- _ 


ers do not have at their disposal) as a 
basis for discussion, and as a starting point 
in working through an attitude which is so 
definitely related to his own role with the 
client. A worker cannot be said to be skil- 
ful, however, if he just lets all this happen, 
so to speak, and does not utilize the par- 
ticular case work structure within which he 
is working. When we say “utilize” we 
mean carefully follow up the effect a par- 
ticular structure has upon a particular human 
being. There is no such thing as a struc- 
ture without an effect or without a psycho- 
logical correlate. It is possible, of course, 
for the effect to escape notice and indeed 
this does often occur in case work. The 
skilful case worker today, however, is con- 
cerned not only with the effect of his own 
actions upon the client but also with the 
effect of what his agency happens to be like. 


Reasonableness Essential 


But perhaps one should not say “ what 
his agency happens to be like.” For, if the 
administrator is conscious of the effect of 
structure upon the client, he will see to it 
that the structure of the agency does not 
just happen to be whatever it is. Instead, 
structure will be determined with reason and 
the case worker will be aware of what the 


reason is for a given policy or procedure. 
In fact, the case worker will be directly in- 
volved wherever possible in determining 
what structure there shall be. It is the case 
worker who must carry out policy at the 
point where it has its direct effect upon 
the client, and the case worker’s observa- 
tions, whatever they are, should be of 
value to the administrator in judging the 
desirability of case work policies and 
procedures. 

Not all policies and procedures are abso- 
lutely necessary or determined by the in- 
herent nature, of the contact. Some are 
arbitrarily determined. In most case work 
situations, however, it is possible to deter- 
mine what is absolutely necessary for the 
client to experience if he is going to be a 
client of the particular agency, and what 
he is asked to experience in order that the 
service may be provided more expeditiously. 
It is sometimes easier for the case worker 
to use policies and procedures when he 
knows both he and the client must neces- 
sarily be subject to them. In any case, it 
will be easier for the case worker to use 
policy or procedure as a part of the case 
work structure when he can explain it; 
in other words, when there is a reason for 
what he is doing understandable both to 
the client and to himself. 


The Application 


An example of an inherent structural ele- 
ment in case work of any type is to be 
found in the application for help. In order 
to get help in the form of social service it is 
necessary to make one’s need known. This 
can be done in a variety of ways, one of 
which is the use of an application blank. 
Of course, the fact that the client must apply 
for help does not necessarily mean that he 
must fill out an application form. Many 
agencies, however, have found it possible to 
utilize this symbol of beginning, placing at 
the client’s disposal a formal method of sig- 
nifying that he is applying for the agency’s 
service (rather than just inquiring about 
it) and case workers in such agencies have 
been able to use most effectively this ele- 
ment of case work structure. In home 
finding, for example, many placement agen- 
cies have used an application form for years. 
Often this form has been looked upon as 
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an administrative convenience and, when 
this is so, little case work use will be made 
of it. When the application worker, how- 
ever, fully comprehends its case work sig- 
nificance, he will not use an application form 
mechanically or handle it as though it ex- 
isted only for his own purposes. Instead 
he will give it to the client for study and 
for use as a means of taking the next step 
in his contact with the agency. This is 
essentially what took place in the following 
instance. 

Mr. and Mrs. A are a young childless 
couple who applied to a placement agency 
for a baby. The first half of the interview 
was devoted to the request, the applicant’s 
knowledge about this type of placement, and 
a few specific inquiries that Mr. and Mrs. A 
wanted to make about the agency’s services. 
After this it was logical to consider whether 
Mr. and Mrs. A really wanted to apply, 
now that they had a chance to talk over 
their desire for a child and knew more 
about the agency. The worker therefore 
turned to the application form which she 
presented as one of the steps through which 
the agency might get to know Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Both made favorable impressions 
upon the worker, but she recognized that as 
yet we knew very little about them. 

Quoting from the record: 


Mr. and Mrs. A spontaneously decided to fill 
out the application form today, saying that both 
feel they are ready to do so. They filled it out 
together and both were active and very thoughtful 
throughout this procedure: Mrs. A, in glancing 
over the form, said she wished we would ask 
about the educational background of the family. 
I smiled and said I had the feeling that both 
Mr. and Mrs. A had a great deal of education. 
Mrs. A said that she is a college graduate and 
so is her husband. Mr. A took his master’s 
degree in social sciences. Mrs. A said she is 
older than her husband but their interests are 
the same. 

In connection with questions on the applica- 
tion form, Mrs. A said that until recently she 
had been employed in an office, but she gave up 
work and now she would like very much to 
take care of a child. Mr. A told about his 
employment too. Mrs. A then described their 
apartment and spoke of her sleeping plans for a 
baby. We talked also about the sex of the child 
and Mrs. A said that it did not matter. Origi- 
nally they thought of a little boy, then Mrs. A 
thought she would like to have a little girl, but 
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it was immaterial. However, when they filled 
out the application, Mr. A, who did the actual 
writing, put down “one female infant.” When 
Mrs. A saw this her eyes filled with tears and 
she remarked on how sweet and thoughtful her 
husband was. She said that he helps her a great 
deal at home and she anticipates some kind of 
help if they can have a child living with them. 
They recognized that they would have to adapt 
themselves to a new kind of living. 

I was particularly interested in the relationship 
of Mr. and Mrs. A as they engaged in this 
activity of filling out the application form. There 
seemed to be a good deal of affection between 
them. Mrs. A somehow seemed to assume a 
maternal and outwardly somewhat more sophisti- 
cated role in relation to her husband. However, 
Mr. A did take a great deal of initiative. It 
seemed that Mrs. A had a great deal of appre- 
ciation of his ability. 

When we came to a consideration of the 
medical reference which the application form 
asks for, I stated that we would be getting in 
touch with their doctor to discuss their physical 
state with him. Mr. A said he would be very 
eager for us to do so, because the doctor, with 
whom they had already discussed their plan, 
would like to be used also as a personal refer- 
ence. He would recommend them highly as 
potential parents. 

We reviewed together future steps in the 
home study. Mrs. A asked specifically what would 
be the next step after this and I told her that 
when her application was referred to the worker 
in the district, she would be hearing from this 
worker about an appointment. I said that the 
appointment could be in their home or at the office. 
Mrs. A said either was agreeable to her. 


Undoubtedly the information secured 
through the use of this application blank, and 
the observations which the worker made, 
could have taken place without a form. In 
my judgment, however, formalizing their 
application in this manner had a value for 
Mr. and Mrs. A which a less formal way 
of handling their request could not have 
given them. Mr. and Mrs. A had a sense 
of accomplishing a definite step here in re- 
lation to an agency and of going on to other 
steps which were usual ones in connection 
with such a request. Their contact with the 
worker was less a personal one and more 
of an agency contact. Having gone over 
the application form with the worker, they 
knew what the agency required of them and 
it was possible to look forward to what the 
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next step would be. Geared to the applica- 
tion blank, this first interview takes on a 
form and produces a content appropriate 
to the nature of the request and the type 
of service being offered. Mr. and Mrs. A 
are helped, in other words, to focus upon 
what the agency needs to know about them 
in order to start the home study. The rule 
of “first things first” is followed here. 
Keeping oriented to the application form 
helps both client and worker with this. Ex- 
traneous material as well as material that 
might be more appropriately discussed later 
does not take the place of matters that rep- 
resent a logical starting point. Instead, this 
application interview is devoted to the in- 
troduction of client and agency, and move- 
ment of both through a first step of 
relationship with each other. 

It is interesting that beginnings in nearly 
every phase of social experience are formal- 
ized. In going to college, in marriage, in 
getting a job—everywhere one finds the 
beginning formalized through an application. 
There are reasons for this, I believe, quite 
apart from the administrative convenience 
involved. Even in many primitive cultures 
one finds beginnings formalized in cere- 
monials of various types. There probably 
are many psychological factors involved in 
this. I believe, however, that one important 
consideration is the fact that a beginning 
has more significance when it is formalized. 
Everyone is conscious of it as a beginning 
and treats it as such when there is formality 
associated with it. This gives one an oppor- 
tunity to realize its full import—to separate 
it from what is to follow and to derive 
intensified values from it. 

In formalizing an application in a social 
agency through the use of an application 
form, something similar takes place. We 
do not use an application form just for the 
sake of bringing formality to the client’s 
beginning experience. For the client this 
experience is a formal one in a very deep 
sense and using an application form can 
signify our recognition of this. In other 
words, we do not treat casually what to the 
client is an experience fraught with great 
significance. The client naturally tends to 
make much of this beginning and the agency 
can help him do so by being where he is, 
that is, at a point of starting something im- 


portant. As a case worker one should 
behave in a manner appropriate to the psy- 
chology of the applicant. The agency can 
help the case worker do this when it pro- 
vides him with one of the tools appropriate 
to the application situation—an application 
form. 

But an application form cannot do case 
work. It simply serves as a structural ele- 
mént that can be used imaginatively, cre- 
atively, and always with understanding of 
the attitudes the client expresses through his 
use of it. Much material of diagnostic value 
can manifest itself in the use of an applica- 
tion form. The function of the agency also 
can be made known to the client through it. 
In any case it should represent, when filled 
out by the client, both the agency’s and the 
client’s intentions. It should provide a 
clearly understood basis for relationship, in 
other words, a focus for the beginning con- 
tact between client and worker. Starting 
with such a distinct basis for relationship, 
the worker will have an opportunity to 
follow through on whatever flows naturally 
and logically from this established basis. 

All this implies that the agency will give 
very careful attention to the use of such a 
structural factor in case work. No appli- 
cation form, in my opinion, ought to be 
used without careful consideration of how 
clients are apt to respond to the various 
questions asked. Furthermore, no question 
should be asked unless it really is essential, 
that is, an inquiry to which the agency 
needs an answer in order to provide its 
service properly. When the agency has 
given this kind of careful consideration to 
its application form, when it has based the 
form upon the inherent psychology of appli- 
cation to a particular type of agency, it 
provides the worker with a sound structural 
element which he can use flexibly, indi- 
vidually, and with appreciation of the unique 


ways in which clients can respond to 


formalized experiences. 

This suggests that no two agencies should 
use the same application form, but rather 
that each application form should be adapted 
to the characteristics of the particular agency, 
so that the client can have a particularized 
experience. Each agency, it can be assumed, 
has a distinct type of help to offer clients, 
which is its raison d’étre. The distinct 
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nature of the agency’s help should be repre- 
sented on the application form. To this 
distinct type of help the client will have his 
own individual responses. If his responses 
are such that he and the agency can get 
together, the distinctness of the application 
form will be of help. Client and worker 
will then get together for clearly understood 
reasons, particularly when the worker has 
considered it his business to explain care- 
fully any part of the application form the 
client does not understand or any part with 
which he seems to have difficulty. Often, 
for example, an unanswered question will 
represent a point of considerable conflict for 
the client and discussion of this will help 
in resolving it. 

This element of agency structure, then, 
has definite psychological significance and, 
because of this, it enables the worker to 
begin a case work process that is psycho- 
logically oriented and has constructive psy- 
chological results as its aim. While this 
particular structural element helps a worker 
begin such a process, there are others that 
help the worker carry it through. One of 
these other structural elements, to which I 
should like to give some attention here, is 
the budget. 


The Budget 


Most social agencies administer money in 
one form or another. Some use money 
more directly than others, and where the 
direct administration of money is involved 
budgets generally are used. Even where 
money is not used for straight relief pur- 
poses, however, the use of a budget can 
have very great psychological significance. 
This is particularly true when the worker 
sees the budget as a structural element and 
uses it as such. For many years workers 
have used budgets, but generally they have 
given little more than perfunctory consid- 
eration to this extremely valuable case work 
tool. Somehow budgets have been looked 
upon as a matter of bookkeeping rather 
than as a case work instrument that can 
help the client psychologically. As a result, 
even where budgets are used they generally 
receive very little follow-up attention. 

It is in follow-up, however, that the budget 
has its greatest significance. A budget is 
not something to be used by the worker 
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for his own purposes. Neither is it some- 
thing that should be discussed with the 
client at the beginning of a contact and then 
dropped—or discussed and then taken up 
again only when some change must be made. 
Likewise, a budget is not something to which 
the client should be expected to conform, 
keeping to himself any complaints he may 
have. 

Instead, a budget can be one of the most 
dynamic instruments in case work. It 
should be discussed again and again, for 
it lends itself to continuing discussion. The 
client’s reaction to the whole budget or to 
any part of it often changes from day to 
day and it changes often in relation to the 
actual experience he is having. A budget 
is something brought into the client’s life 
by the agency. It is because the agency 
is responsible for it that discussion taking 
place about it is so meaningful. In psycho- 
therapy it is an accepted principle that the 
patient can best work out conflicting feelings 
when they are directly related to the thera- 
pist. Likewise, in case work, it is possible 
to work out the client’s feelings when they 
concern something the worker is doing— 
something she is responsible for. 

Discussion of the budget can never be a 
dry discussion of dollars and cents if the 
worker comprehends the significance of the 
agency’s responsibilities in this area. Gen- 
erally the client will have many feelings 
about the budget and often these will be 
conflicting feelings. Whatever they happen 
to be they should not be suppressed but 
should become a part of the actual give and 
take between client and worker. 


Mr. B, who was applying for placement of his 
8-year-old son, started with the feeling that he 
should pay as much as possible toward the care 
of his child. At the same time, however, he 
wanted to allow himself certain unusual luxuries. 
This latter feeling stood out in conflict with the 
former. When he first came to discuss matters 
with the application worker, Mr. B had a definite 
opinion as to what he should pay—$50 a month. 
Use of a budgetary guide, however, demonstrated 
that this would be impossible, even if Mr. B 
did not allow himself the luxuries that he 
originally wanted. 

Mr. B found in his first discussion of budget 
that the agency made liberal but realistic allow- 
ances for food, clothing, recreation, and so on. 
His own figures were not realistic, according to 
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agency standards, and he therefore left this 
discussion with considerable conflict. 

In the next interview, however, Mr. B was 
eager to discuss finances again. He requested 
that I let him see the budget we prepared last 
time and that we make out a new one now. 
He also took out his pay envelope which showed 
exactly what he earned. Although Mr. B’s first 
estimate for food was considerably higher, he 
was now willing to figure at our standard. He 
figured out the cost of his clothing for the year 
and reduced his original estimate to bring it 
in keeping with ours. Finally we came to recrea- 
tion and incidentals, and here too Mr. B was 
willing to cut the figure $20 a month, bringing 
it to approximately what our budget allows for 
a person with his income. 

When we deducted expenditures from income 
we found that there was $40 a month left which 
he could contribute to the care of his child. 
Mr. B said he would certainly like to pay $50, 
but he realized that he could not. It was tenta- 
tively agreed then that he would pay approxi- 
mately $40 a month for his son’s care. When 
we came to this conclusion, Mr. B seemed con- 
siderably relieved at being able to face the real 
fact regarding his finances. 


The use of the budget in this instance 
brought to the fore an essential conflict 
of Mr. B’s and at the same time brought 
to him a definite framework against which 
he could work on this conflict. This stable 
and objective factor the worker brought 
to Mr. B, and which she held to, in one 
sense limited him. In another sense it was 
freeing. Energies that might have been 
spent in an attempt to do the impossible 
(thereby intensifying Mr. B’s original con- 
flict) were now focused upon a reality factor. 
Instead of being caught in conflict over 
what he could not do, Mr. B experienced 
the satisfaction of knowing that what he 
was doing was both reasonable and 
acceptable. 

The budget is a comparatively fixed ele- 
ment in case work and, paradoxical as it 
might seem, it is just because of this that 
it has so many dynamic potentialities. Any 
stable or fixed factor in a case work rela- 
tionship becomes something to react to. 
It cannot be ignored since it is ever present. 
This does not mean that the budget should 
never be subject to change or that it cannot 
be used with great flexibility and adaptation 
to individual situations. But flexible as 
the worker may be, a budget still should 


represent something stable—something to 
think about, to work upon, to try out. Ulti- 
mately a budget is something with which 
one must come to terms. Few of us like 
the limitations our own budgets impose on 
us—or at least remind us of. But we know 
that they are essential and we make adapta- 
tions to our reality situations as they are 
reflected in our personal budgets. 

It is a bit different, however, when the 
budget is not our own creation but is some- 
thing determined by somebody else. The 
client can participate in budgeting but most 
of us do more than participate in our own 
budget making. It is easier for us to accept 
limitations because we have created them. 
The client, however, must accept limitations 
determined by the agency rather than by 
himself and the adjustment he must make 
is a more difficult one. Participation in 
budget making, however, will help him to 
make this adjustment. 

Such participation cannot be a simple 
sharing of interests. The client’s participa- 
tion in budgeting may begin with his own 
view of what his budget should be like. 
Generally, however, the agency has a dif- 
ferent view, because the agency must arrive 
at an equitable budget not only for him 
but for all its clients. This difference be- 
tween the agency’s view of the budget and 
the client’s should be subject matter for 
discussion—not dry, intellectual discussion, 
but discussion involving the expression of 
feeling, for feeling is always prominent 
where money is involved. Every individual 
client has his own particular set of feelings 
brought to the fore by the budget. It is 
the obligation of the worker to recognize 
and understand these feelings. It is the 
obligation of the agency, however, to facili- 
tate this for the worker by providing him 
with a budget based upon reason, that is 
to say, one he can explain with conviction. 

In order to use the budget psychologically, 
however, we must have a conviction about 
the significance of this structural element. 
This applies not only to the budget but also 
to any other item of structure with which 
the worker deals in his daily activities. 
Structure in a child guidance clinic is dif- 
ferent from structure in a placement agency. 
It is also different from structure in a family 
agency. Moreover, no two agencies, even 
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if they are of the same type, will have identi- 
cal structures. Each agency has a different 
history and agencies of the same type often 
do not operate in the same communities. 
But each agency does have a structure of 
some kind and this structure can be utilized 
by the worker. 

The worker should always strive to see 
the subjective side of structure, that is to 
say, structure as it is experienced by the 
client. Realizing that every element of 
structure has a psychological counterpart, 
the agency should provide a structure for 
the worker to use which is based upon the 
psychology of clients in the specific field. 
Clients in the several specific fields of social 
work manifest distinct psychological differ- 
ences, just as we have different psychologi- 
cal experiences in the home, the office, and 
the classroom. We remain the same indi- 
viduals with the same distinct patterns of 
behavior, but we also have a reaction to 
the situation which is apppropriate to the 
situation. Applying for placement of one’s 
child is different from applying for relief. 
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The skilful worker will not act as though 
the two are the same. Nor will the agency 
ask the worker to do the same work in both 
situations. Instead, an agency which is 
organized, in so far as possible, in accord- 
ance with the experiences clients have and 
should be expected to have in a specific field 
of social work, will give emphasis in its 
use of structural elements to whatever char- 
acterizes that particular field. An applica- 
tion form in home finding should be different 
in content and should be used differently 
from an application form in family case work 
or public relief. A budget in the field of 
placement also should be very different from 
one in a family agency and it should be 
used differently. When this occurs the 
client will have an experience appropriate 
to the situation in which he and the worker 
meet. Such an emphasis upon specificity 
in the use of structural elements is con- 
sonant with recent developments in our 
field and, in my opinion, opens up new 
horizons in case work. 


A Grant or a Loan? 


GeorceE D. NICKEL 


Be ers from new groups of clients 
with emphasis on new kinds of serv- 
ices are reported today by USO-Travelers 
Aid units, the Army Emergency Relief, the 
American Red Cross, and private family 
agencies. Among the new clientele are re- 
cently arrived war workers, families of men 
in military service, and individuals adjusting 
to unaccustomed living standards and con- 
ditions. Their needs grow out of altered 
family situations; they seek counsel and 
guidance on economic, social, and vocational 
problems rather than financial assistance. 
One category of new service demands is 
comprised of requests for loans “ to tide my 
family over until I receive my first pay 
check,” “. . . until my husband’s allotment 
comes through,” “. . . so we can buy some 
furniture for the house we have rented.” 
Financial needs temporarily exceed family 
income. A man enters war employment, 
frequently in a new community after a long 
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migration; the family of the serviceman 
adjusts to living on an allotment, or a wife 
or sister becomes the breadwinner. Income, 
living standards, and family setting alter 
suddenly. In the process, unusual and non- 
recurring expenses occur. The problem is 
to bring income and expenditure again into 
balance; to help the family tailor its 
obligations to fit its financial figure. 

The following observations on the subject 
of “a grant or a loan” by private social 
agencies grew out of several months’ study 
made by an advisory committee of the Los 
Angeles Family Welfare Association when, 
as a result of increased demands for loans 
and financial counseling, an effort was made 
to establish agency policy on the subject. 
Augmenting the study are the experiences 
of the writer in the small loan field, as well 

-as comments made by representatives of 
other social agencies confronte¢ by similar 
requests. 
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The Problem 

Should the client be encouraged to add 
a loan to his newly acquired responsibilities ? 
He is seeking a loan, not direct assistance. 
But after interviewing him the worker may 
question the advisability of a loan. He may 
be a newcomer in the community, on his 
first job in a war plant. Or the client may 
be the wife of a serviceman in her first paid 
employment, attempting to hold her family 
together, manage its financial affairs, and 
master her work concurrently. Or _ the 
client may have a large family requiring 
numerous services and supplies in order to 
set up housekeeping in a new community. 
‘Tools, clothes, and union dues are immediate 
considerations, while substantial pay-roll 
deductions for taxes, social security, and 
war bond purchases commence with the 
first pay check. 

A situation requiring such careful finan- 
cial planning may be new to this family. 
Yet the worker knows nothing about the 
previous experience of the family in man- 
aging its financial affairs. It may be able 
to take this hurdle in stride, or it may over- 
reach itself. Her skill may be the deciding 
factor. Perhaps the client can handle a loan 
provided everything in his plan goes accord- 
ing to schedule. He explains how a loan 
will help. If he has properly estimated the 
rent and food allowances, if accident or ill- 
ness hold off for awhile, if the ride to work 
materializes or the car doesn’t break down, 
if every variable in the situation results 
favorably, the loan will help. Success hinges 
on a narrow margin. Should the worker 
just make the loan and trust to luck and 
the skill of the client alone? Or should she 
also offer her skill to strengthen the family 
plan ? 

Perhaps the client has no plan; he comes 
to the agency because someone sent him. He 
may never have been to a social agency 
before but comes now because his employer 
or union referred him. He needs more than 
a loan but requests nothing more because he 
was instructed to seek a loan. He has no 
awareness of the service available through 
a social agency yet he needs service if the 
loan is to be helpful. On the other hand, 
he may be more familiar with social agencies 
than we realize. He may be reluctant to 
tell much about his situation, save that he 


needs $25 until he gets his first pay check. 
* Just lend me $25 and I'll get by.” Will 
he? What if the need for a loan is com- 
plicated by social or health problems? Is 
the agency really helpful to him if it makes 
the loan without careful analysis of his 
problem? 

Perhaps the client is able, healthy, and 
single and needs a loan only until his first 
pay check, at which time he may be as well 
off financially as the worker. Should it be 
a grant or a loan and, if a loan, how positive 
should be the agency’s efforts to collect ? 


Some General Considerations 


Social agencies can learn something of 
the nature of loans and precautions to take 
in making them from the experience of the 
small loan company. Like the commercial 
lender, the social agency also wants to make 
loans only where there is a reasonable pos- 
sibility of the family’s being able to make 
repayment. While the social agency may 
be willing to take more risks when a loan 
seems socially a sound procedure, there is 
nevertheless a limit of risk below which 
it is not wise to go. 

Where there is not a reasonable expecta- 
tion of repayment, the grant is socially as 
well as financially more sound than the loan. 
Commercial lenders have found through long 
experience that certain factors present in 
family situations tend to insure prompt re- 
payment. Among these are stability of 
employment, stability of residence, stability 
of family relationships, possession of col- 
lateral and community ties, and a good past 
credit record. It is particularly difficult to 
estimate these factors in families that have 
recently arrived in a new community. The 
man is likely to be employed in a new type 
of work under a new employer and his past 
employment references may be in a distant 
community from which it is impossible to 
secure information. His present situation 
or even that of his recent past may not be 
typical of his general mode of living. He 
may be living either with or without his 
family in temporary quarters that are far 
from typical of his usual type of residence. 
Family tensions that were dormant in the 
old community and settled surroundings may 
arise in intensified form in a new, strange 
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setting. Or, on the other hand, a social 
problem that hampered the family in its 
former community may not manifest itself 
promptly in the new setting. The family 
that possesses little or no worldly goods and 
has no community ties lacks much that 
enables it to weather stress and strains and 
is not an entirely stable family. Often there 
is no method of ascertaining how well the 
family handled its financial affairs in the 
community from which it came. 

When one considers that even in normal 
times as high as 50 per cent of the persons 
who apply for loans from small loan com- 
panies are rejected and of these a round 
half are rejected for poor habits in han- 
dling family financial affairs, it becomes 
apparent that according to these standards 
there is considerable risk involved in making 
loans to families in these unsettled times. 
It is clear that, if a social agency is to make 
loans, there is every reason for developing 
carefully worked out procedures for guiding 
the worker in making her decision as to 
whether the financial assistance should be 
a grant or a loan. 

The client who seems eligible for a loan 
from a commercial lender should be directed 
to that source. On the other hand, the client 
who clearly is unable to repay should never 
be asked to take a loan instead of a grant 
in the vague hope of some future chance of 
getting money back. In between these two 
groups there are families who, while they 
cannot quite qualify for commercial credit, 
still show enough possibility of financial 
stability to warrant help in this form from 
a social agency which is not bound by the 
necessity of being financially successful. In 
these instances, it may be socially a much 
better plan for the family to agree to return 
the money than to accept a grant. 

It is important for the social agency to 
be clear in every financial transaction as to 
whether it is making a grant or a loan. If 
a loan by a social agency can be kept on a 
business basis, including necessary follow- 
up and a reasonable effort to secure repay- 
ment, this is excellent; for then the basis 
for making the loan, that of retaining self- 
respect and independence, is furthered. If, 
on the other hand, somewhere along the line 
the process breaks down and it becomes 
apparent that the client is unable to repay, 
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this needs to be discussed. It may be neces- 
sary at this point to shift the assistance from 


.a loan basis to that of a grant. This should 


not be done just on the books of the agency 
but rather with the knowledge of the client. 
Otherwise, the client who is unable to repay 
through no fault of his own may in the future 
hesitate to consult the agency when he needs 
its service most because he feels guilty about 
his unmet obligation. 


Will Repayment Be Possible? 


Before an agency decides to make a loan 
rather than a grant it should be reasonably 
sure that the family will be able to make 
repayment. This depends principally on two 
factors: sufficient anticipated future income 
over and above current needs to meet loan 
payments, and a reasonably stable family 
setting. A loan made without advance 
realistic consideration of these two factors 
may defeat its purpose, leaving the client 
worse off than before. When an agency 
makes a loan without discussing with , the 
client factors upon which repayment is based 
and he is forced to return later to say that 
he cannot repay, he has to admit to the 
worker that he has failed. We are placing 
this hazard of failure before the client delib- 
erately when we neglect to consider factors 
of financial and family stability prior to 
making the loan. The self-reliance, sense 
of responsibility, and self-sufficiency that a 
loan in normal circumstances encourages 
may not be forthcoming, for self-sufficiency 
must rest upon a foundation that makes 
self-sufficiency possible—adequate future in- 
come plus a_ reasonably stable family 
setting. 

In situations where the client asks for a 
loan but his future financial ability to repay 
seems remote, it is better to help the client 
face this realistically and to help him see 
the need to examine the economic causal 
factors underlying his need. Some of the 
essential factors in any family situation that 
make a loan possible may be outlined, indi- 
cating in what respect his situation lacks 
these factors. We can explain the service 
available to him if he wants it and express 
our willingness to invest money in starting 
him on his way toward the financial 
self-sufficiency he desires. 

At the same time, family stability, a factor 
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equally as important as financial stability, 
should be considered. Anticipated future 
income may be sufficient, but the pressure 
or harassment of a social problem can be 
the causal factor underlying the need and 
threatening the security of future income. 
A man’s propensity for drinking or gam- 
bling, a strained marital relationship, a 
chronic health problem within the family, 
or demonstrated inability to manage one’s 
family finances may be the factor that makes 
future income secondary in terms of ability 
to repay. Further, the social problem may 
be one which the client does not or will 
not recognize. “ Relief is all right for Joe, 
but not for me. I want mine as a loan,” 
he states. Whether or not the agency makes 
a loan or a grant, the client needs to see the 
reality of situation—why, with his 
present income, he finds himself needing 
a loan. If the loan is made without refer- 
ence to the causal factor, he may return 
later or go elsewhere for another loan with- 
out repaying the first; still kidding himself 
and sometimes the social agency by “ Relief 
is all right for Joe, but not for me.” People 
gain self-respect by facing facts as they are, 
not as they wish them to be. 

Conservatively operated small loan com- 
panies occasionally will take a chance on 
a low income in making a loan, but never 
on an unstable family situation, irrespective 
of income. But the social agency may find in 
the unstable family with sufficient income an 
opportunity to render a much needed com- 
munity service. The social or health prob- 
lem that threatens family stability requires 
treatment. The commercial lender does not 
have time or staff qualified to offer this 
treatment. The loan made by the social 
agency, combined with a direct attack on 
the social problem, may restore the family 
to full self-sufficiency. 

When an agency is dealing with a situa- 
tion involving both a financial and a non- 
financial problem, the two have to be con- 
sidered in relation to each other. On the 
one hand, where the non-financial problem 
is the greatest, the worker may jeopardize 
the treatment of that problem when she 
stresses financial assistance too greatly as 
a loan to be repaid. It may be wise in 
such situations to advance financial assist- 
ance immediately as needed. Then later, 
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if mastery over the other social problem is 
gained and at the same time the family 
financial situation is such that money con- 
tinues to be needed but a loan would be 
sound, future financial assistance can be 
made on a loan basis. Conversely, when 
financial need for an immediate non-recur- 
ring crisis is the major problem, the worker 
may render a disservice by extending the 
financial assistance without any obligation on 
the part of the client to repay. 

When the worker gives equal considera- 
tion to factors of financial and family 
stability in her efforts to establish a rea- 
sonable basis for repayment, she faces the 
family situation realistically. She will not 
run the risk of asking the impossible of 
the client. A loan made will not then add 
to the client’s confusion and worry over 
financial matters. Nor will the word “ loan ” 
become a subterfuge because it has a nicer 
sound than “grant” or “relief,” thus 
providing a falsely enhanced feeling of 
self-respect. 


Estimating the Amount Needed 


When the worker decides to make a loan, 
she should lend sufficient to meet all likely 
immediate reasonable needs. And for those 
needs not covered by the loan, it is wise 
to make sure that ways and means exist 
to cover these as they develop. This helps to 
insure proper use of future income. Fre- 
quently, more harm results from lending too 
little than from lending too much.  Far- 
sighted small loan companies, in order to 
avoid subsequent collection problems, take 
sufficient time to work out with the bor- 
rower, at the time a loan is made, a plan 
for consolidating all existing obligations or 
meeting subsequent major obligations as they 
occur during the life of the loan. 

The client approaches the agency with a 
tremendous concern about an immediate 
specific need: union dues, work clothing, 
or first month’s rent. He cannot see beyond 
this immediate obstacle. “I need $25 until 
I get my first pay check. Then I'll be all 
right.” It may be necessary to help him 
determine whether or not he will be all 
right. “Let me see—first pay check two 
weeks hence, by that time another rent pay- 
ment. What about tools? And transporta- 
tion?” (It is surprising how many families 
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overlook transportation to work in their 
financial reckoning.) “ What about the 
children’s clothing, social security, hospitali- 
zation, and income tax deductions?” Some- 
times cost of care in a child care center is 
overlooked. 

The $25 may remove one obstacle only 
to reveal another perhaps even greater. Thus 
the client fails to see his problem in its 
entirety. And having come to the agency 
for one loan, he may hesitate to call again 
when he needs its help most. Where this 
occurs when a commercial loan transaction 
is involved, the client frequently hesitates 
to seek additional funds from the same 
lender but seeks an additional loan else- 
where, thus taking the first step toward 
acquiring multiple obligations and a condi- 
tion of overindebtedness. These needs may 
not necessarily have to be met by increasing 
the amount of the loan. It may be possible, 
for example, to prevail upon the client to 
make present clothing do for several months 
until union dues and other incidental 
expenses are cleared. 

Many families overlook the fact that living 
expenses in the beginning in a new com- 
munity are apt to be temporarily higher until 
the family learns “its way around.” Some- 
times optimism over a new job encourages 
a family to overreach itself financially at the 
outset. The family must be helped to see 
cold, realistic facts and continue to sacrifice 
temporarily despite increased income. It’s 
a matter of tailoring income to meet the 
financial resources. 

Some agencies follow the practice of esti- 
mating family needs for a period of several 
weeks ahead, deducting estimated future in- 
come, and thereby arriving at the amount 
needed. Then, instead of making the full 
loan at once, a fractional amount is advanced 
and the client is instructed to return for 
the balance or another instalment as needed. 
Among reasons advanced for this procedure 
are: the client may not need the full amount 
immediately; the several interviews help 
establish better client-agency understanding ; 
the funds are advanced as needed, hence are 
not likely to be frittered away. 

This procedure has dangerous implica- 
tions. The answer to several questions may 
help a social agency determine the extent to 
which such a procedure should be followed. 
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Is the client who cannot be entrusted with 
the full amount to cover his needs at one 
time really eligible for a loan? Is the agency 
helping its client see his problem of getting 
his income and expenditures in balance in 
its entirety when it advances money in drib- 
lets to meet his needs? Does it establish 
better understanding when the client is asked 
to come to the office three or four times in a 
short space of time to complete a transaction 
that one visit might accomplish? He is busy 
trying to make the grade on a new job and 
the trip to the office may well be time- 
consuming as well as a source of irritation. 
What about the additional work for the 
agency staff? Each extra interview with 
this client takes time away from another 
client or other duties. 

It would seem that where it is deemed 
advisable to advance small amounts in sev- 
eral instalments, one of the basic essentials 
of a loan is absent, and emphasis should 
be laid on treatment and building up the 
foundation for self-sufficiency. Perhaps in 
such a situation the agency may find its best 
opportunity to serve the client by developing 
with him over a period of time some of 
the essential principles of family budgeting ; 
but always in the process of advancing suffi- 
cient funds to enable the client to practice 
what the worker preaches, or even to make 
some mistakes. 


Is Repayment Expected? 


When an agency decides to make a loan, 
its granting should be a businesslike process 
through which sound understanding is de- 
veloped with the client. This understanding 
should cover the purpose of the loan and 
terms of repayment as well as the position 
of the agency in making the loan. Small 
loan companies find a thorough understand- 
ing with the borrower at the time the loan 
is made excellent insurance against subse- 
quent collection problems. It is all the more 
important that a social agency make its 
position clear, for it is not primarily a 
credit-granting agency. 

Some social agencies in making a loan 
require the borrower to sign a statement 
indicating the amount and terms of repay- 
ment. Such a statement can be helpful. It 
puts the transaction on a businesslike basis. 
helps the borrower to understand his obli- 
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gation, and serves to remind him of repay- 
ment amount and dates. Lut it does obligate 
the agency to make some effort to collect. 

On the other hand, when used with a 
grant such a statement has harmful impli- 
cations, for then it may become a meaning- 
less, intermediate step in which the client 
participates in order to satisfy the agency 
and add to the unreality of the situation 
if the client is in no position to repay. In 
other words, if the client actually needs 
financial assistance, he will agree to almost 
any prerequisite required of him in order 
to obtain that assistance. Thus it is impor- 
tant that any terms, stipulations, or agrce- 
ments reached with the client be made on 
the basis of an appraisal of the facts in his 
situation as they are and not as he or 
the worker would like them to be. Then 
such agreements become part of the 
treatment process. 

Let us assume the worker has ascertained 
that future income will probably be avail- 
able out of which loan payments can be 
made; major social problems where present 
are under treatment; a plan has been worked 
out whereby additional obligations as they 
occur can be met and a plan has been 
developed for repayment. In the final inter- 
view before the loan is made it is well to 
make certain points clear: 

(1) It is important that the client reaily 
follow whatever plans have been jointly 
worked out for meeting his financial prob- 
lem. If he finds it necessary to deviate from 
the planned financial course, he should talk 
over with the case worker the changes that 
seem to be needed. It is especially impor- 
tant that the family not seek a loan elsewhere 
without first consulting the agency. Far- 
sighted commercial ienders seek to establish 
such a relationship with borrowers in an 
effort to forestall further overborrowing. 

(2) The client should decide what amount 
he can repay each month, as well as on 
what dates payment is to be made. He 
may not want to dwell upon this topic long 
for he is thinking about what he will do 
with the proceeds of the loan, not about 
its repayment. To satisfy the worker he 
may suggest a repayment schedule hastily 
without considering how well it fits into his 
financial time plan. Thus she may have to 
assist the client in thinking this aspect of 
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the transaction through carefully. She will 
emphasize the fact that inability to adhere to 
the terms of any repayment schedule agreed 
upon calls for consultation with and not a 
complete ignoring of the agency. Borrowers 
from commercial lenders cause themselves 
as well as the lenders much costly, time- 
consuming, needless difficulty, to say nothing 
of worry, when, as a result of inability to 
meet a payment, they choose to disregard 
rather than consult the grantor. 

(3) Finally, it is most important that the 
client understand the position of the agency 
in making the loan. The worker must be 
utterly frank and meticulous in explanation 
of details. Emphasis regarding repayment 
will be based on the worker’s judgment of 
the future ability of the client to repay. For 
example, if she has made a loan rather than 
a grant at the insistence of the client and 
against her better judgment, it is best to 
admit this. But if we think chances of 
repayment are excellent, the client should 
know why we think so and what we expect 
from him. We should strive always for 
a basis of mutual understanding based on 
the reality of the client’s situation, that is, 
on factors relating to future financial ability 
and family stability. 

Then if the agency collects most of its 
loans, it will be fortunate. But we should 
not be surprised if payments come in late. 
One of the reasons why operating costs of 
small loan companies are high—a_ reason 
reflected in the cost of the loan to the bor- 
rower—is the tendency of many borrowers 
to be late in making payments. This tend- 
ency requires constant time-consuming fol- 
low-up, nor is lack of ability to make the 
payment the reason for it. 


Follow-ups on Loans 

Another agency problem is how to proceed 
when it makes a loan but never hears from 
the client again. Perhaps he makes one 
payment and forgets about the balance, or 
he makes several promises but does nothing 
more, 

Since the social agency is not a commer- 
cial organization, nor equipped or prepared 
to make a thorough collection effort, the 
inclination may be to let the matter drop— 
forget about the loan and charge it off as 
a grant. 
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Suppose the situation is one where no 
particularly complicated social or financial 
problems were present, where the immediate 
demand for cash was quickly overcome by 
a steady, rather substantial income. A loan 
was requested; a loan was made; ability 
to repay was evident. Then should the 
worker lightly forget the matter and without 
further action charge it off as a grant? It 
may help determine agency policy if we 
consider the problem, not in terms of money 
lost, but rather in terms of the effect on 
the client of failure to assume responsibility 
for an obligation assumed in good faith. 

It would seem to be sound case work 
procedure for a social case work agency to 
follow up such delinquent accounts, at least 
part way. First, a businesslike follow-up 
letter can be sent shortly after the first pay- 
ment date has been missed. “ We have not 
heard . . . payment due such and such a 
date . . . appreciate hearing . . . if in diffi- 
culty, let us know, perhaps we can help. 

” Some agencies have developed care- 
fully phrased follow-up letters; first a gen- 
eral reminder, then a more pointed, detailed 
statement. 

If the matter drags on, it should be 
brought to a positive conclusion either by 
letter or home call. The client may be re- 
minded of his discussion with the worker 
at the time the loan was made and of the 
understanding reached with him. Concern 
may be expressed that he has failed to meet 
his part of the obligation and to keep his 
promise. It may even be wise for the 
worker to state that she regrets his failure 


to sce the wisdom of respecting an obliga- 
tion assumed in good faith. Obviously, the 
social agency cannot use coercive measures. 
to collect the loan, so it must be charged 
off as a grant. 

Respect for an obligation and assumption 
of responsibility, whether financial or moral, 
are essential in all successful human rela- 
tionships. While a social agency may not 
wish or be able to enforce collection on a. 
loan made, the client should at least be 
reminded of the importance of respect for 
obligations. 

The war has occasioned a crisis in the 
economic lives of many families. There are 
increased incomes for some, reduced in- 
comes for others. Inflation is a factor; 
increased cost of living, taxes, family shifts 
are other factors. Consultation on problems 
of family financial management is indicated. 
Social agencies are facing these situations 
in demands for service and loans from war 
workers and families of men in service. 
Whatever social agencies can do _ to 
help families handle their financial affairs 
intelligently will make for family stability. 

We face another crisis. When the war 
is over, industrial conversion to peacetime: 
activity will take place. In the process, 
there will be further family economic read- 
justments, and the services of social agencies 
will be called upon again. Intelligent family 
financial management makes for family sta- 
bility. Social agencies have a responsibility 
to assume and a contribution to make. 

Editor’s Note: Readers may be interested to- 


look for the advertisement in this issue of a new 
F.W.A.A. pamphlet on Family Budget Counseling.. 


To Case Work Article Contest Writers: 


EFORE doing the final work on your manuscript, glance back to the 
July, 1943, Famity, p. 184, where the judges’ criteria of last yeat are 
discussed. Note especially comments on the development of the theme and 
on writing skill. Obviously, the most important quality is sound case work 
but these other factors also weigh heavily. Be sure that your subject is well 
developed with clear central ideas. And give your paper the benefit of some 
final polishing of style before you send it off. The judges do not like elabo- 
rate writing but they do appreciate clarity of statement as well as of thought. 
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In Times Like These... 


The Massachusetts Plan 


Obtaining Socio-medical Histories 
on Selectees 


Throughout the country for some time 
social workers have been participating in 
one way or another in a program for assist- 
ing Selective Service and induction officers 
in psychiatric screening to eliminate from 
the armed forces the man who presents a 
greater than average risk of breaking down 
under the rigors of modern warfare, and 
to assure induction of properly qualified men. 
Massachusetts is the only state in which 
this program is carried on under army 
auspices through Induction Headquarters. 

Practically everyone is familiar with the 
figure presented by the Veterans’ Bureau 
indicating that to date the cost of each neuro- 
psychiatric casualty of the last war has 
been $30,000. Today press and radio 
stress the large number of men already 
breaking under combat duty in this war. 
In addition to cutting down the monetary 
expense involved, current induction pro- 
cedures aim to eliminate a vast amount of 
human suffering by carefully selecting the 
personnel of the armed forces. Further- 
more, it is a generally accepted fact that 
morale is the army’s keenest weapon. In 
actual combat when a man sees a comrade 
shot down it makes him angry. This 
increases his fighting capacities. But when 
he sees a man “ go crazy” he becomes con- 
fused and fearful about what it is that causes 
a man to “lose his mind,” and he wonders 
if it may not also happen to him. 

Psychiatrists at induction centers are 
charged primarily with ruling out the man 
who appears to constitute a greater than 
average risk of breakdown under long 
periods of stress and strain. While an indi- 
vidual registrant may be very upset at rejec- 
tion, it must be understood that it is not 
only in his own interest but also to the 
interest of others that he not be exposed 
to situations in which he might endanger 
the lives of others as well as his own. It 


is far better for him to be allowed to do 
a more useful job on the home front and 
remain in a situation where, instead of 
becoming mentally or nervously incapaci- 
tated, he makes a contribution to the total 
war effort. Disqualifying a man for mili- 
tary duty should not label him as unsuited 
for responsible civilian activity. Any per- 
son will break under sufficient strain. Some 
people because of their make-up and past 
experiences are more vulnerable than others. 
Furthermore, in modern warfare it is esti- 
mated that five to eight men are necessary 
behind the line to maintain one in combat. 
The armed forces recognize that it is, there- 
fore, essential that they induct into military 
service and thus draw off from civilian 
duties only those who appear able to stand 
up under highly mechanized modern warfare. 

National Selective Service recognized this 
to the point of including in its directive for 
physical examination (Sec. 623.33) instruc- 
tions that “information should be sought 
from any source possible that bears on a 
history of mental disease in family of regis- 
trant or social maladjustment, poor work 
record, other mental or personality disorders 
of the registrant, or any physical condition 
which might cause the armed forces ulti- 
mately to reject the registrant.” The joker 
in this is that Selective Service provided 
no funds for obtaining these data. 

In Massachusetts in January, 1942, Dr. 
Wilfred Bloomberg, then chief civilian psy- 
chiatrist at Boston Induction Center, at- 
tempted to work out a plan for securing 
such information. Dr. Clifton T. Perkins, 
Commissioner of Mental Health, had already 
indicated the value of the records of his 
department, and it was recognized that there 
were in this state two other extremely valu- 
able indices—the Massachusetts Board of 
Probation and the Social Service Index. 

In co-operation with the State Selective 
Service System a sampling program was 
carried out at Selective Service Headquar- 
ters, for a six weeks’ period, under the 
auspices of the New England Division of 
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Psychiatric Social Work. Several psychi- 
atric social workers participated in the oper- 
ation of the program. Although this experi- 
ment made it obvious that there was much 
information available through these sources, 
at that time there were no funds or office 
space for continuing the program. The high 
rate of neuropsychiatric discharges already 
noted since Pearl Harbor made it equally 
obvious to the armed forces that some 
method of supplying this material to the 
physician on the induction line would have 
to be worked out. 

Consequently, in the fall of 1942, Major 
Bloomberg, who had become Psychiatric 
Adviser of the First Service Command in 
July, again approached the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene, which had sup- 
plied the half-time services of its executive 
secretary in the earlier program, for assist- 
ance in putting a state-wide plan into opera- 
tion. With the approval of the Greater 
Boston Community Fund, the board of 
directors of the Society took on its staff 
one of the writers, Mary H. Burke, a psy- 
chiatric social worker. She was assigned 
the task of organizing the work under the 
direction of Major Bloomberg and an 
advisory board which included, in addition 
to three representatives of the Society, three 
representatives of the induction board psy- 
chiatrists, three representatives of the New 
England Division of Psychiatric Social 
Work, the Commissioner of Mental Health, 
the Commissioner of Probation, and the 
director of the Social Service index. The 
president of the Society, Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom (now Lieut. Colonel Thom, Psychi- 
atric Consultant of the Second Service Com- 
mand) acted as chairman. The Society 
further voted one-half time of its executive 
secretary and its secretarial staff to this 
project for one year, with the understanding 
that at the end of this time the army was 
to take over. 

The plan was readily agreed to by Colonel 
Victor D. Washburn, who had recently been 
appointed Medical Officer of State Selective 
Service. Its operation has been made 
feasible by close co-operation between 
Colonel Washburn and local boards and in 
turn between the State Medical Officer and 
Induction Officers. 

A division known as Records Clearance 
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was set up at Induction Headquarters. 
Colonel William D. Cottam, Induction 
Officer of the First Service Command, not 
only agreed to house the Division but pro- 
vided clerical personnel. Originally, en- 
listed men were assigned to the three central 
indices, State Department of Mental Health, 
State Board of Probation, and the Social 
Service Index, and were taught by the 
civilian personnel there to check the names 
of registrants against each file. The men 
were shortly replaced by twenty Wacs. A 
Wac officer, Lieutenant Hazel P. Noble, who 
is a psychiatric social worker, was then 
assigned to Records Clearance. Originally 
set up to screen names of selectees, the 
machinery was extended to included Wac 
applicants, it being equally important to 
secure only well-adapted women. 

Through the State Medical Officer of 
Selective Service, names of potential in- 
ductees received from the local draft boards 
are sent at least three weeks in advance 
of induction date to the Records Clearance 
Division. Identifying data received at this 
time include local board number, order 
number, name, birth date, and address. At 
present parents’ and wives’ names are not 
included, although plans are under way for 
including these. The Department of Mental 
Health and the Department of Public Wel- 
fare make a practice of recording parents’ 
names and previous addresses. Since the 
Social Service Index files by family rather 
than individual names, the other two indices 
are cleared first to facilitate identification 
at this source. Names are sent by army 
messenger first to the Department of Mental 
Health where a complete check is made for 
mental hospital commitment and treatment 
for mental disease including epilepsy, mental 
deficiency records, and examination and 
treatment at mental hygiene clinics. The 
names are then forwarded to the Board of 
Probation where files are searched for 
offenses and convictions, thence to the Social 
Service Index which lists social agencies 
knowing the families of registrants. These 
data are of value in uncovering evidence of 
medical, social, and economic difficulty. 
When identifications are made in the latter 
two indices, photostatic copies of records 
are attached to the man’s identification sheet. 

These returns are then reviewed and 
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evaluated by the psychiatric social workers 
of the Records Clearance Division. Form 
letters asking for specific information are 
sent to agencies known to make a practice 
of recording useful data. Self-addressed 
franked envelopes are enclosed to facilitate 
replies and save expense to agencies. The 
letters are in the form of a questionnaire 
with identifying data at the top of the sheet 
and boxes for checking placed next to the 
questions. Information is asked regarding 
incidence of mental disease, mental defi- 
ciency, and epilepsy in registrant or family, 
alcoholism, drug addiction, neuroses, neu- 
rotic traits, sexual abnormality, arrests and 
convictions, maladjustment at school, at 
work, and in marital situations. While pri- 
marily designed to assist the psychiatrist, 
these forms also include questions regarding 
evidence in the applicant or his family of 
physical diseases such as diabetes, asthma, 
tuberculosis, hypertension, nephritis, or 
other progressive, organic medical disease. 
Such information is helpful to examining 
physicians because many inductees, eager 
to serve in the armed forces, deny such 
histories. 

Information is filed alphabetically under 
the local board number to be summarized, 
and to be made available for the psychiatrist 
when the registrant is due to report at the 
induction center. In order to keep within 
the time limit an individual timetable is 
mimeographed on the back of each man’s 
identification sheet. On this is noted the 
-dates the sheet reaches each index, the date 
of its return to Records Clearance Division, 
together with dates of sending and return 
of questionnaires. The closing date is gen- 
erally that on which the man reports. If 
a registrant is deferred at induction his sheet 
is kept in the open file. 

Each index keeps daily reports of work 
received, number identified and forwarded. 
This is of help in keeping statistics on the 
number handled and identified each day 
in each index. It facilitates monthly reports 
and also gives an indication each day of any 
existing backlog. The induction date is 
known because each local board not only has 
a call date on which a given number of men 
are to report but also a delivery list. The 
law requires that a man must receive at least 
‘ten days’ notice before being inducted. 
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Therefore, Selective Service Headquarters 
directs local boards to send it a ten-day 
delivery list which the Medical Officer for- 
wards to the Records Clearance Division. 
As is perhaps obvious, the names are not 
necessarily the same as on the original list 
because a man may be reclassified by his 
local board because of employment, depend- 
ency, obvious physical defect, and so on. 
Pertinent information on all men whose 
names appear on the ten-day list is taken 
from the files and summarized. The ma- 
terial is sent to the Medical Directors at 
Springfield and Fort Devens Induction 
Centers three days in advance and to the 
Boston Center on the afternoon previous 
to induction. 

The psychiatrist has, on the average, from 
three to six minutes per man. In his regu- 
lar work the psychiatrist habitually makes 
use of the social history. With so brief a 
time allotted to his examination this social 
history is consequently invaluable. Indi- 
cation is made on the man’s work sheet 
that there is psychiatric and medical material 
available on the man at the Medical Di- 
rector’s desk. Neither the local board nor 
the registrant has access to this informa- 
tion. In fact, the psychiatrist does not 
have it in his booth at the time of examina- 
tion nor does he refer directly to it during 
his interview. Because he is aware of it, 
however, in his discussion of the situation 
he is able to guide the registrant in bringing 
out pertinent information. Actually, the 
psychiatrist accepts or rejects a registrant on 
the basis of his own examination. The 
same day that a man is examined, material 
concerning him is returned to the Records 
Clearance Division and placed in a closed 
file. It is never under any circumstances 
sent to the local boards or agencies. Because 
the confidence of the agencies has been guar- 
anteed and maintained, no difficulty in ob- 
taining material has been encountered. In 
fact, physicians and agencies are ericouraged 
to send in information on individuals with- 
out waiting to be solicited by the Records 
Clearance Division. Sometimes lists are 
delayed or material is overlooked in the 
selection of agencies by the social worker 
who tends to choose from the total list the 
agency which she feels from past experience 
is apt to have the most pertinent data. 
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Social workers have been encouraged to 
watch for lists of registrants frequently pub- 
lished in newspapers and to report imme- 
diately any significant information their 
records may contain. 

The program is state-wide. In order to 
facilitate procedure, meetings of agency 
representatives have been arranged and the 
program discussed in detail by the profes- 
sional personnel of the Records Clearance 
Division. The social workers of the Divi- 
sion have from time to time visited agencies 
to discuss current problems and means of 
expediting the program. Social workers 
throughout the state have co-operated whole- 
heartedly. Some agencies have appointed 
an individual worker to carry responsibility 
for forwarding reports to Records Clearance. 
Some have allowed a worker to devote a 
day or one-half day weekly to assist in work 
at Induction Headquarters. One agency 
assigned a worker to secure information 
from a state parole agency having no psy- 
chiatric social worker on its own. staff. 
Three married and “ retired” workers have 
given a day a week to assist with the pro- 
gram. Requests for Wac clerical assistance 
have come from two agencies on which 
exceptionally heavy demands are made. To 
date it has been impossible to secure enough 
Wacs to meet this need. It has been found 
that all types of agencies from child guidance 
clinics to public welfare departments have 
contributed data which have been of utmost 
assistance to the psychiatrist on the induc- 
tion line in making his decision. 

Identification has been made at the rate 
of 0.5-4 per cent at the Department of 
Mental Health, 18-33 per cent at the Board 
of Probation, 18-50 per cent at the Social 
Service Index. Although the smallest actual 
proportion of identification has been made 
at the Department of Mental Health, each 
one is extremely significant. A good many 
of the identifications at the Board of Proba- 
tion are in connection with minor offenses, 
such as traffic violations which, of course, 
have no special pertinence. By September 
30, 1943, pertinent information was being 
forwarded to all three induction centers at 
the rate of 10 per cent per day of all 
registrants. 

At the Boston Induction Center, where 
the Records Clearance Division is in the 
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same building, the psychiatrists make a prac- 
tice of utilizing the department for clearances 
by telephone, principally to the Board of 
Probation, in cases where for one reason or 
another this information has been delayed 
or perhaps the man’s name has never been 
received on an advance list. Although 
Colonel Washburn has worked untiringly 
to have complete advance lists available 
insuring overall coverage, here and there 
delays, changes in local board membership, 
and so on have interfered. 

The Boston Social Service Index is per- 
haps unique in that it covers the entire state, 
the smaller local agencies reporting to it. 
In spite of the heavy additional demands 
made in these war times, the director, Laura 
G. Woodberry, has felt it important to make 
available whatever information the files dis- 
closed concerning the individual or his 
family. Although this is a family index and 
it has been found that a good many agency 
contacts have been with persons other than 
the registrant, it has nevertheless been help- 
ful to know that in families where there 
has been a breakdown of some kind the 
registrant himself has made a normal ad- 
justment. Thus negative information may 
have positive implications. 

Both National Selective Service and the 
Surgeon General’s office have recognized the 
Massachusetts Plan as one of the best psy- 
chiatric screening programs yet in operation. 
Recently the question has arisen as to 
whether more detailed work and school his- 
tories should be obtained on every regis- 
trant. An experiment carried out in one 
excellent school system seemed to indicate 
that if an individual has had _ personality 
difficulty it has already been revealed at 
another source and called to the attention 
of the Records Clearance Division. Work 
histories are often submitted through agency 
reports but with the eighteen-year-old group 
they are rarely significant when available. 

Because civilian morale has been affected 
by classification in 4F of certain individuals 
where no obvious reason is observable, such 
as those deferred for enuresis, migraine, or 
epilepsy, Colonel Washburn has evolved a 
plan of attaching a social worker to each 
of the fifteen medical advisory boards of 
State Selective Service. It is to be her duty 
to see that documentary data requested by 
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the local board or the induction center are 
assembled. This information is to be for- 
warded to the chairman of the medical 
advisory board for consideration by the 
proper specialist. If a man is not, on the 
basis of such information, classified 4F by 
the local board the data are forwarded to 
the induction center when the man is recalled 
for induction examination. Many such cases 
occur where there has been no necessity for 
social agency assistance in the family. 

The board of directors of the Massachu- 
setts Society is unanimous in its agreement 
that the program has been well worth every 
effort put into it. Many of them are exam- 
iners on the induction line and know its 
value from personal experience. 

One additional Wac officer, a psychiatric 
social worker, has been assigned to assist 
in carrying out the work of the Records 
Clearance Division when the army takes 
over. Another has been placed temporarily 
to learn the program. As the Massachusetts 


program has become known, other sections 
of the country have besieged Wac Head- 
quarters for Wac assistance in a psychiatric 
screening program. A civilian representa- 
tive from Wac Headquarters in Washington 
has studied the Massachusetts program with 
the view to planning a national screening 
program for Wac applicants. 

The success of the Massachusetts Plan is 
in large measure due to the three excellent 
central indices. We are also proud to testify 
to the wholehearted co-operation of all social 
workers throughout the state who have 
added to an already full schedule the addi- 
tional demands on their time of the Records 
Clearance Division. 


BERNICE HENDERSON 
Executive Secretary 
Mary M. Burke 
Psychiatric Social Worker 
Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene 


Editorial Notes 


Short Cuts in Social Work 


ERSISTENTLY, since the outbreak of 
the war, we have heard the cry for short 
cuts in case work. There has been reality 
to our need to develop speed and dispatch in 
handling each day’s work, and in one way 
or another every agency has made its adjust- 
ment to this necessity. Even agencies whose 
work has not been increased by war-created 
problems have suffered from staff shortages 
so that the old volume of work has had to 
be done by fewer people and, all too often, 
by people with less experience and training. 
Florence Day, in her article in this issue 
on “ Sharpening Methods to Meet Present 
Needs,” aids us in our search for short cuts 
with a set of guideposts to which we can 
well give heed. She stresses the fact that 
superficial work is not efficient work; that 
only by taking time to understand the need 
presented can the case worker have any 
surety the help she gives is of value—that it 
really aids the client in solving his problem 
in such a way that he will not be back with 
a more serious one in a short time. This is 


not by any means to say we must go along 
in the same old leisurely way. It does mean 
that every new short cut we try—and we 
should be experimenting with new ones 
continually—must be tested against known 
case work principles. Is it philosophically 
sound? Is it in line with our knowledge of 
how to evaluate need? Does it make use in 
an intensified form of methods of treatment 
which we know from past experience are 
likely to work? Have we stopped to make 
sure that this “new” method is not a 
regression to practices tried before and 
found wanting? 

Recently, after fifty minutes of discussion 
of the need for sound short cuts at a crowded 
state conference meeting, several. workers 
spoke from the floor with some heat to ask, 
“What are these short cuts anyway? 
Everyone talks of short cuts but no one 
gives practical illustrations.” 

This is a valid question. It immediately 
set your editor to thinking of what THE 
FAMILY was doing to meet this need. With 
the exception of articles on recording, THE 
Famity has published very little material in 
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the last year directly discussing the question 
of short cuts. Indirectly, more effective 
ways of functioning have appeared in many 
of the articles that have stressed wartime 
aspects of case work. We trust, too, that 
readers have been helped to work more effi- 
ciently by the many articles that have sought 
to deepen the reader’s understanding of 
diagnosis and treatment. 
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We should like very much to approach 
this problem more directly and to publish in 
Tue Famity articles centering specifically 
on basically sound short cuts. It is interest- 
ing that we have only one article on hand 
at the moment which deals directly with 
this problem. We should welcome manu- 
scripts—even if very brief ones—giving 
concrete illustrations of tested short cuts. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


ROCEEDINGS THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF SocraL Work, 1943. 512 pp., Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, or THE 
Famiry, $5.00. 


The 1943 volume of National Conference papers 
continues the emphasis of the previous volume on 
social work practice under war conditions. The 
papers are selected not only from the New York 
and St. Louis regional meetings, but also from 
among those that would have been presented at the 
Clevcland meeting had it not been canceled. 

The volume consists of five parts: Opening 
Addresses; Manpower to Win the War; Social 
Work and War; Social Security—Now and After 
the War; Social Work and Post-War Planning. 
The articles in this volume were all written after 
a year of actual experience in work under war 
conditions. In contrast to the 1942 papers, there- 
fore, they move from the realm of theory and 
prediction into that of tested experience. 


NGLAND’S Roap to Soctat Security from 
the Statute of Laborers in 1349 to the 
Beveridge Report of 1942: Karl de Schwein- 

itz. 281 pp., 1943. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, or THe Famity. $3.00. 


In the short span of 250 pages of text this 
book presents a lucid, well-documented account 
of six centuries of relief. That it deals with 
relief in Great Britain does not lessen its value 
for readers in the United States; for the record 
of public and private provision for the poor is 
a record of the struggle of the common man for a 
minimum of subsistence. Mr. de Schweinitz has 
so presented the history of governmental action 
from the Statute of Laborers in 1349 to the Bev- 
eridge Report of 1942 that there is unfolded the 
gradual evolution of social policy from repression 
of destitution, to reluctant acceptance of obliga- 
tion to provide for the poor, and finally to pre- 
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vention through insurance against the hazards 
that bring want, and a proposal for a national 
minimum below which no citizen must fall. 
In the history of this evolution we recognize 
the source of many fallacious policies and ob- 
structing attitudes that are part of our heritage 
from England. Since future policy will neces- 
sarily embody past experience, Mr. de Schweinitz 
has addressed his book to “ first, administrators— 
both insurance and assistance—and men and 
women preparing themselves for such work, as 
well as the members of county, state, and federal 
boards in this field; and second, college students— 
graduate and undergraduate—in sociology, political 
science, and related areas; but I believe that some 
knowledge of the long duel between government 
and poverty and the efforts of the people to 
achieve security is part of a general culture, and 
so I offer this book also to the person who 
would like to become acquainted with one of the 
most interesting aspects of English history.” 
England’s Road to Secial Security reveals that 
until the reform of 1834 poverty as a concern of 
government was a matter of trial and error, the 
business of unpaid overseers of the poor and of 
philanthropists who shared the general view that 
personal factors were responsible for a man’s 
destitution. The law of settlement, the work- 
house, the allowance in support of wages were 
ineffectual efforts to stem the tide of destitution. 
In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, the rising class of manufacturers, supported 
by the laissez faire doctrines of economists and 
by Malthusian theories on population, exhibited 
little sympathy for the plight of the agricultural 
communities or for the able-bodied laborer in 
receipt of relief. The unrest of the latter helped 
to hasten the appointment of a Royal Commission 
for Inquiring into the Administration and Prac- 
tical Operation of the Poor Laws. Although the 
Commission’s Report in 1834 placed the burden 
of destitution upon the individual, it did introduce 
a semblance of a national program. The infamous 
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doctrine of “less eligibility” with the workhouse 
as the mechanism for enforcement was so harsh 
as to over-reach the mark; but included in the 
Commission’s recommendations was one giving 
recognition to the necessity for national super- 
vision with a staff of paid officials. For the first 
time relief administration was based on formu- 
lated policies on a nationwide scale. The story of 
the administration of relief during the last half 
of the nineteenth century is not a pleasant one. 
Man's inhumanity to man was accompanied by 
suffering so severe as to induce a series of reform 
movements instigated by political, industrial, and 
labor leaders. The reactionary attitude of leaders 
in private charity during this period is a blemish 
on their record. 

The last third of the book deals with the “ new 
ferment ”"—the beginning of the application of 
scientific knowledge and methodology to a problem 
shot through with feeling and moral precepts. The 
influence of Charles Booth and of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb in bringing the results of research 
to bear on poverty is climaxed by the Minority 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws and Relief of Distress, 1909. “If the Com- 
mission of 1905-09 was divided in some respects 
and united in others, it was only reflecting the 
conflict in the opinion of its times. The nine- 
teenth century struggle between an uncompromis- 
ing individualism and the concept of government 
as a social force was still in the course of being 
resolved.” The passage of the social insurance 
acts of 1908, 1911, and 1925 together with related 
measures is hailed by Mr. de Schweinitz as an 
indication that England had “taken a giant step 
forward on the road to security with freedom.” 
Combined with the creation of the national Assist- 
ance Board (1934) and the relaxing of the means 
test and liability of relatives (1941) these meas- 
ures are evidence, he believes, that “In organiza- 
tion and in spirit, as related to the problem of 
human need, the Britain that entered the Second 
World War is a new and different country from 
the England that throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury had been dominated by the principles of 
1834.” In the report of Sir William Beveridge 
for the Interdepartmental Committee on Social 
Insurance and Allied Services he sees the prin- 
ciple of the national minimum and_ universal 
insurance setting the standard for the next devel- 
opment in British history—a development that 
should lead the way “to freedom with security.” 

One of the most valuable and significant fea- 
tures of England’s Road to Social Security is the 
generous use of original source material. The 
combined bibliography and footnotes list more 
than 500 references to laws and statutes ; statutory 
rules and orders, parliamentary debates, reports 
of Royal Commissions, committees of parliament, 
annual and other departmental reports, and books. 


For social workers this material has formerly 
been available chiefly in courses in history of 
English philanthropy given in a limited number 
of schools of social work. Another commendable 
aspect of the book is that quotations are permitted 
to speak for themselves with a minimum of inter- 
pretation. The result is far more impressive than 
secondhand recital could make them. While there 
might be slight differences of opinion about selec- 
tion of material and relative emphasis, on the 
whole Mr. de Schweinitz has done a monumental 
task remarkably well. He has kept to the main 
thread of the argument, compressing a_ vast 
amount of pertinent material into a closely knit 
yet interesting narrative. His experience both as 
a teacher and as a practical administrator has 
qualified him to evaluate and select from the 
wealth of data available. Vigor of thought and 
clarity of style are characteristic of the author. 
A companion volume on the development of 
public welfare in the United States would be a 
welcome addition to professional literature. 
ARLIEN JOHNSON 
Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 
HE Famiry anp Democratic Society: 
Joseph K. Folsom. 755 pp., 1943. John Wiley 
and Sons, New York, or THe Fairy. $4.00. 


As the author says, this volume is a new treatise 
rather than a revision of his earlier work, The 
Family: Its Sociology and Social Psychiatry. The 
emphasis in the first on individual adjustments is 
supplemented in the second book by an emphasis 
on “the needed changes on the societal, cultural 
level.” While primarily a textbook for under- 
graduate students, the volume under review con- 
tains much of value to graduate students of social 
work and to practitioners in that profession. The 


Case Workers in Member Agencies 
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are invited to submit records for the 
Case Record Exhibit 


Family Case Work in a Changing 
World 


Ten outstanding records will be chosen for 
the permanent collection 


Closing date, March 11, 1944 


For further information, write to 
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first eight chapters are written from the broadest 
sociological approach, stressing the cultural differ- 
ences in family patterns as shown in primitive 
societies and various European, American, and 
Asiatic societies. 

The chapters on Modern Social Changes A ffect- 
ing the Family, The Trends of Family Change, 
The Family and the Evolution of Democracy, and 
The Population Problem are of particular interest 
to social workers, especially those who, because of 
their day-by-day emphasis on the individual family 
unit, may overlook or be ignorant of the more 
widespread and general factors in our current life. 
Chapters IX through XIII turn to the individuals 
who are affected by our current institutions and 
the changes occurring in them. The last chapters 
return to some of the broader issues, discussing 
them from the standpoint of problems, trends, and 
conceivable planned action to solve those problems. 
On three of these chapters the author has the col- 
laboration of Mrs. Marion Barrett who, as a 
woman, makes her professional contribution in a 
field that has been largely explored and written 
about by men. 

Throughout this large vclume there are a gen- 
erous number of references to studies made and 
opinions expressed by persons expert in sociology 
and related fields. Differences in opinion and in 
finding are frankly examined. There is an appen- 


dix of Supplementary Readings and Tool-Books, 
for use chapter by chapter; an appendix contain- 
ing the names of pertinent journals and organiza- 
tions; a third that lists projects for research and 
discussion; and a fourth appendix consisting of an 
adequate bibliography. 

JEANETTE REGENSBURG 

School of Social Work 

Tulane University, New Orleans 


UPERVISED HomeMAKER- Servicet, A 
METHOD oF CuiLp Care: (Bur. Pub. No. 
296), U. S. Children’s Bureau, Government 

Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 


This bulletin by Maud Morlock fulfils its stated 
aim in being helpful to social agencies that would 
like to develop a supervised homemaker service, 
and in clearly presenting philosophy and pro- 
cedures so that agencies already having such a 
service may make comparisons with their own 
programs. A short summarized history of this 
comparatively new service in family and child- 
placing agencies is followed by more detailed 
presentation of the case worker’s skills and the 
principles to be observed for effective homemaker 
service. 

“The various types of homemaker service are 
defined in terms of the degree of responsibility 


new x k x practical x x x dound 
FAMILY BUDGET COUNSELING 


Edited by DOROTHY L. BOOK 


Here is a pamphlet that integrates the complex psychological and economic aspects 
of budgeting. Prepared by a special committee of the F.W.A.A., Family Budget 
Counseling presents not only sound case work concepts but also much material 
necessary for a good working knowledge of family financial management. 


1. Family Income in Wartime 

Il. Psychological Meaning of Money 
lll. Planning the Budget 

IV. Basic Budget Items 

V. Savings, Resources, and Credit 
VI. Case Work Processes 
Vil. Interrelationships 


92 pages, 65 cents, 10 copies for $5.50 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
122 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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that must be assumed by the homemaker. Five 
case illustrations are included which further clarify 
the definitions. There are sections showing what 
many agencies are doing about selection, place- 
ment, supervision, and personnel practices for 
homemakers. The bulletin includes much of the 
discussions of the Committee on Supervised 
Homemaker Service composed primarily of rep- 
resentatives from private social agencies. Miss 
Morlock has worked closely with the committee, 
giving leadership, consultation, and guidance. 
Frances Preston, Home Economist 
Institute of Family Service 
Cleveland Associated Charities 
Supstance or MentTAL HEALTH: George 
H. Preston, M.D. 147 pp., 1943, Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc.,. New York, or THe FAMILY. 
$1.75. 


Dr. Preston, the Commissioner of Mental Hy- 
giene for the State of Maryland, presents a very 
readable small book dealing with the foundation 
of mental health. The reader’s attention is di- 
rected to the assumption that the ordinary family 
may, almost automatically, provide the hecessary 
immunizing doses of human experience in such 
a way as to assure ability to live happily and 
productively within the limits imposed by bodily 
equipment. This is not a book dealing with ways 
of correcting poor mental health but one that 
discusses lessons inevitably taught in the ordi- 
nary home. The fact that each generation of 
adults in its training of children must use expe- 
rience that is a full generation out of date justifies 
this educational approach. 

In a light, easy style Dr. Preston attempts to 
personalize the material through such titles as 
“You Learn About Obedience,” “ You Learn What 
to Expect,” “You Learn About People,” “ You 
Learn About Sex,” “ You Learn to Be an Adult.” 
Those factors that tend to provide the necessary 
guidance almost automatically are pointed out 
and those situations that interfere with orderly 
development are very briefly discussed. The book 
ends with a description of the basis for a setting 
in which mental health can grow. 

Simple sketches preceding the chapters reveal 
the kernel of the ideas and add the impression 
of the book’s being a primer. 

The very general presentation of the material 
limits the book’s significance to creating a free 
and comfortable attitude toward child rearing 
and to stimulating the inquiring readér to a further 
search for help. The reading public interested 
in the book would be that group which has not 
previously studied mental hygiene. 

Starr or A. R. C. Station HosPItar 
Lots Biaxey, Ass’t Field Director 
Camp Edwards, Mass. 


Education and Health 
of the 


PARTIALLY SEEING CHILD 
by Winifred Hathaway 


Teachers and supervisors who may have 
children with defective vision in their 
schools, as well as the social workers, 
physicians, nurses, and parents respon- 
sible for their welfare, cannot afford to 
miss this book. Teachers of special 
classes will need it too. It explains the 
principles underlying educational pro- 
cedures and health services for partially 
seeing children, and shows how they 
may be applied to further the health and 
education of these children—in cities, 
towns, villages, and isolated rural areas 
alike. 


$2.50 


MAN’S MOST DANGEROUS MYTH 
The Fallacy of Race 
by M. F. Ashley Montagu 


With racial theories the basis of a mod- 
ern political philosophy which is chal- 
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